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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, JANUARY 9. 1858. 


fAotes. 
RICHARD BEAUCHAMP, EARL OF WARWICK, AS A 
NOBLE AUTHOR. 


There are but few persons, probably, among us, 
who have not at some time or other made a pil- 
grimage to the collegiate chapel of Warwick, and 
admired there the splendid monument, still re- 
maining in perfect preservation, raised over the 
body of Richard Beauchamp, fifth Earl of War- 
wick, whose memory the quaint black-letter in- 
scription, in raised letters on the edge of the tomb, 
bids us commemorate in the following terms :— 
“Preieth devoutly for the sowel, whom God 
assoille, of one of the moost worshipful Knights in 
his dayes, of monhode and conning, Richard Beau- 
champ, late Eorl of Warrewik, Lord Despencer, 
of Bergavenny, and of mony other grete lord- 
ships,” ete. A beautiful engraving of this monu- 
ment by Le Keux, from a drawing of Edward 
Blore, is given in the Monumental Remains of 
Noble and Eminent Persons, published in 1826, 
which is illustrated by a memoir written by the 
late Rev. Philip Bliss, D.C.L., subsequently Prin- 
cipal of St. Mary's Hall, Oxford. From this 
memoir (which is chiefly compiled from the “ Ba- 
ronage” and “ Warwickshire” of Dugdale), we 
are sufficiently acquainted with the military and 
political career of this great nobleman, but no 
one has hitherto been aware of his claim to a place 
among the Royal and Noble Authors of Great 
Britain. Dr. Bliss indeed remarks, that no reason- 
able doubt can exist of his scholastic attainments, 
inasmuch as he had to superintend the literary 
education of the youthful monarch Henry the 
Sixth (see the appointment in Rymer's Federa, 
anno 1428, vol. iv. pt. 4. p. 137.) ; but ho evidence 
whatever is he et by him of the Earl's own lite- 
rary abilities. This evidence, however, I am now 
fortunately enabled to supply from a manuscript 
in the British Museum, containing a collection of 
pieces in prose and verse, made by John Shirley, 
about the middle of the 15th century, MS. Add. 
16,165. At fol. 245" of this volume is inserted 
a “ Ballad” composed by the Earl, and addressed 
by him to the lady who became his second wife, 
Isabel, daughter and heiress of Thomas Lord 
Despenser. This Ballad consists of fifteen stanzas 
in triplets, with a short line at the end of each, 
rhyming with the triplet that follows; an artifi- 
cial structure of verse which was then fashionable, 
and which is found even among the English 

ms written by Charles Duke of Orleans, the 
illustrious prisoner of the battle of Agincourt. 
Balade made of Isabelle, Countasse of Warrewyk and 

» by Richard Eorlle of 

wyk. 

I can not half the woo compleyne, 
That dothe my woful hert streyne, 


With bisy th it and grevous 
When I not see 
My feyre lady, whos beaute 
So fully preented is in me, 
That I for wo n’adversite 
May not astert ! 
From hir good list ®, that never thwert 5 
I shal, howe sore that me smert, 
But right humbelly, withe lowly hert, 
Hir ordenaunce 
Obeye, and in hir governaunce 
Set al my welfare and plesaunce, 
Abyding tyme of allegeaunce, 
And never swerve, 
Til that the dethe myn hert kerve,* 
For lever is me hir man to sterve, 
Thane any other for to serve, 
For hir noblesse ; 
Hir flourying youthe in lustynesse, 
Grownded in vertuous humblesse 5, 
Causethe that she cleped is maystresse, 
I yow ensure, 
Of al good chaunce and aventure, 
That may be gyven by nature 
Til any worldly creature, 
or she alloone 
In vertue is, and ther hathe noon, 
Thus seyne bothe summe and evrey che oon, 
That dele wythe hir, and ende in oon 6, 
Preyse hir maner, 
Hir wimmanhed, hir lusty chere ; 
So wold God, my lady dere, 
At my request and my preyere, 
Yow list to ruawe7 
On me hir man, that hole and truwe 
Have been, and changed for no nuwe, 
He never wol myn hert remuwe® 
From hir servyce, 
And that is myn hertis empryse, 
Beseching hir, that in some wyse 
She wol for my guerdon 9 avyse, 
And womonly, 
Counsayled by pitous mercy, 
Resceyve me, that hevyly 
Endure thus, and pytously 
In to hir grace, 
And whyles that I have lyves space, 
Out of myn hert to arrace 1° 
The descomfort, that me manasse 
Dothe in my thoughte; 
But if 1 she ther of no thing roughte,!* 
And I be lytelle worthe or noughte, 
Hir wommanhed certis oughte, 
And gentylesse 
To ruwe vpone myn hevynesse, 
7 For hir to serve in stedfastnesse, 
Myn hert and al my besynesse 
Have I gyve, 
For ever more whyles that I lyve. 


These verses are not contemptible, when com- 
pared with those of the writer's contemporaries, 


1 start away. 2 will, pleasure. 
5 to quarrel? (ifa verb); contrary? (if'an adverb.) 
4 carve. 5 humbleness, humility. 


6 unanimously ? 7 have pity. 
8 remove, remuer, Fr. reward, 
10 root up, erase. 11 of MS. 1? cares, recks. 
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and would seem to intimate a depth of affection 
inspired only by a youthful passion ; but this ro- 
mantic interpretation is put to flight by the fact 
that both parties had been married previously. 
The Lady Isabel Despenser was born in 1400 (if 
we may trust the date in Leland’s Itinerary, vol. 
vi. p. 85.), and wedded (betrothed?) July 27, 
1411 lg to the same authority and to 
Dugdale), to Richard Beauchamp, Baron Berga- 
venny, cousin of the Earl of Warwick, after- 
wards created, in 1420, Earl of Worcester. He 
died in 1422, leaving one daughter (born in 
1415) by Isabel his wife, who was then, as his 
widow, in the fulness of her “ womanhood” and 
“ lusty chere” or beauty. Probably this lady 
affords the only instance of a marriage with two 
cousins, both bearing the same name. The Earl 
of Warwick was himself a widower, and from the 
nearness of the connexion he was obliged to ob- 
tain a papal —— to marry the Countess 
of Worcester. Dugdale indeed says that it was 
not so much from love, as from his observing the 
lady “ to be a very great heir,” that the marriage 
took lace ; but let us hope, that had the severe 
genealogist read the Earl’s — Ballad, he 
would not so have misjudged him. By this union 
the large estates of Despenser and the title of 
Bergavenny were added to those of Warwick. 
This marriage must have taken place in 1423, for 
his son and heir, Henry Beauchamp (subsequently 
created Duke of Warwick), was born in March, 
1424, and we are hence enabled to fix with certaint 
the date of the composition of this Ballad, since it 
could not have been com before 1422 (the 
period of the decease of Isabel’s first husband), 
nor later than 1423. In 1437 the Earl of War- 
wick was appointed Lieutenant-General of France 
(Rymer, vol. v. pt. i, p. 42.), and having em- 
barked for Normandy, accompanied by his wife 
and son, a storm arose, the representation of 
which forms one of the series of wonderful ar- 
tistic pictorial illustrations of the life of this noble- 
man by John Rous, the historian of Guy's Cliff, 
preserved in the Cottonian MS. Julius E. IV., 
engraved so inadequately by Strutt. The legend 
over the picture says : — 

“ Here shewes how Erle Richard, when he wt his navy 
toke the salt water, in short space rose a grevous tempest, 
and drofe the shippes into diverse coostes, in so moche 
that they al fered to be oe And the noble Erie, 
for-castynge *, lete bynde hym self and his lady, and 
Henry his sone and heire, after duc of Warrewik, to the 
mast of the vessel, to th’ entent that where ever they were 
founde, they myghte have beene buried togedres wor- 
shipfally, by the knowlege of his cote armour and other 
signes appone him, but yet God preserved hem al, and 
so retourned to Englond, and after to Normandy.” 

The Ear! died at Rouen, April 30, 1439, and his 
widow Isabel did not long survive him, for her 
will is dated December Ist following, and was 


* Looking forward to the event. 


ed February 4th, 1439-40. An abstract of 
we by Dugdale (Baronage, i. 247.), and in 
it occurs the singular direction as to her monu- 
ment at Tewkesbury, that her statue should be 
made “ al naked,” with her hair cast backward, 
according to the model in the hands of Thomas 
Porchalion. At the end of John Rous’s pictorial 
history, referred to above, are half-length por- 
traits of Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, 
and of his two wives, and their descendants to 
about the year 1484, when his work was probably 
completed. 

Before I conclude, I may remark that John 
Shirley, the compiler of the volume which has 
furnished me with the above Ballad, deserves to 
be better known as an indefatigable collector of 
the poetry of the fifteenth century, and somewhat 
earlier. Several of his manuscripts, containing 
aang chiefly by Chaucer and Lydgate, appear to 

ave belonged to John Stowe; and I have my- 
self examined four of them, namely, one in the 
Ashmolean Museum, No. 59.; a second in Trinity 
College, Cambridge, R. 3. 20.; a third in the 
Harleian Collection, No. 2251., and a fourth, the 
subject of the present notice. Ritson incidentally 
notices Shirley by name under the article of 
“ Richard Sellyng,” in his Bibliographia Poetica, 
but he was ignorant that Shirley was intitled to 
admittance among the poets of that period. This 
is proved by some verses (eleven stanzas of various 
lengths) prefixed by him to the MS. 16,165, 
enumerating the pieces contained in the volume. 
His poetical genius, however, is not very striking, 
as may be judged of by the following lines, when 
speaking of Chaucer's prose translation of Bo- 
ethius : — 
“ Of Boece the hole translacyoun, 
And phylosofyes consolacyoun, 
Laboured by Geffrey Chaucier, 
Whiche in oure wolgare hade never his pere, 
Of eloquence retorryke 
In Englisshe was never noon hym lyke.” 

His testimony, however, is valuable as to the 
estimation in which Chaucer was then held. Rit- 
son says that Shirley died in 1456, at the age of 
ninety, but he does not state whence he derives 
this information. F. Mappven. 

British Museum. 


WALPOLIANA. 
Foote and the Duchess of Kingston.— There are 


few heroines who figure more prominently in 
Horace Walpole’s amusing gossip than the Duchess 
of Kingston. In Walpole’s Letter to Mann, dated 
Paris, Sept. 7, 1775, Walpole speaks of her con- 
troversy with Foote on its being supposed that 
the character of Lady Kitty Crocodile, in his 
play of The Trip to Calais, was intended for the 

uchess. The okey was interdicted by Lord Hert- 
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ford, the Chamberlain, and the following corre- 
spondence was the result. I think the readers of 
“N. & Q.,” as well as of Horace Walpole, will be 
amused by its perusal. 


“ To her Grace the DucnEss of Krxeston. 


“ MADAM, 

“A Member of the Privy Council, and a friend of your 
Grace’s (he has begged me not to mention his name, but 
I suppose your Grace will easily guess who) has just left 
me — he has explained to me, what I did not conceive, 
that the publication of the scenes in the Trip to Calais, at 
this juncture, with the dedication and preface, might be 
of infinite ill consequence to your affairs. 

“T really, madam, wish you no ill, and should be sorry 
to do you an injury. 

“I therefore give up to that consideration what neither 
your Grace’s offers, nor the threats of your agents could 
obtain; the scenes shall not be published, nor shall any 
thing appear at my theatre, or from me, that can hurt 
you, provided the attacks made on me in the newspapers 
= wy make it necessary for me to act in defence of my- 
self. 

“Your Grace will therefore see the necessity of giving 
proper directions. 

“T have the honour to be 
“Your Grace’s most devoted servant, 


“ SamuEL Foore. 
“ North-End, Sunday, 
“ Aug. 13, 1775.” 


“To Mr. Foote. 
“Sr 


R, 

“T was at dinner when I received your ill-judged letter. 
As there is little consideration required, I shall sacrifice a 
moment to answer it. 

“A member of your Privy Council can never hope to 
be of a lady’s cabinet. 

“IT know too well what is due to my own dignity to 
enter into a compromise with an extortionable assassin of 
private reputation. If I before abhorred you for your 
slander, I now despise you for your concessions; it is a 
proof of the illiberality of your satire, when you can pub- 
lish or suppress it as best suits the needy convenience of 
your purse. You first had the cowardly baseness to draw 
the sword, and if I sheath it until I make you crouch like 
the subservient vassal as you are, then is there not spirit 
~ an injured woman, nor meanness in a slanderous buf- 
‘oon. 

“To a man my sex alone would have screened me from 
attack — but I am writing to the descendant of a Merry- 
Andrew *, and prostitute the term of manhood by apply- 
ing it to Mr. Foote. 

“Cloathed in my innocence, as in a coat of mail, I am 
-, against an host of foes, and, conscious of never 

aving intentionally offended a single individual, I doubt 
not but a brave poe | generous public will protect me from 
the malevolence of a theatrical assassin. You shall have 
cause to remember, that though I would have given libe- 


* “Mr. Foote is said to be descended in the female line 
from one Harnass, a Merry-Andrew, who exhibited at 
Totness, in Devonshire, and afterwards figured in the 
character of a Mountebank at Plymouth. This same 
Merry-Andrew’s daughter married a justice Foote, of 
Truro, in Cornwall. There is a man now living, who has 


often been more delighted with the nimble feats of this 
active Merry-Andrew, than with all the grimace of fea- 
tures it is in the power of our modern Kristo 


phanes to 
assume.” 


rally for the relief of your necessities, I scorn to be bullied 
into a purchase of your silence. 

“There is something, however, in Fey ity at which 
my nature revolts. To make me an offer of pity at once 
betrays your insolence and your vanity. I will keep the 
pity you send until the morning before you are turned off, 
when I will return it by a oe with a box of lip-salve, 
and a choir of choristers shall chaunt a stave to your re- 
quiem. 

“E. Kixeston. 
“ Ki ~house, 

“ Sunday, 18th August. 

“P.S. You would have received this sooner, but the 
servant has been a long time writing it.” 


“ To the of Krxasron. 
“Mapa, 

“Though I have neither time nor inclination to answer 
the illiberal attacks of your agents, yet a public corre- 
spondence with your grace is too great an honour for me 
to decline. I can’t help thinking but it would have been 
pradent in your grace to have answered my letter before 
dinner, or at least postponed it to the cool hour of the 
morning; you would then have found that I had volun- 
tarily granted that request, which you had endeavoured, 
by so.many different ways, to obtain. 

“Lord Mountstuart, for whose amiable qualities I have 
the highest respect, and whose name your agents first 
very unnecessarily produced to the public, must recollect, 
when I had the honour to meet him at Kingston-house, 
by your grace’s appointment, that instead of begging re- 
lief from your charity, I rejected your splendid offers to 
suppress the 7rip to Calais, with the contempt they de- 
served. Indeed, madam, the humanity of my royal and 
benevolent master, and the = protection, have placed 
me much above the reach of your bounty. 

“But why, madam, put on your coat of mail against 
me? I have no hostile intentions. Folly, not Vice, is the 
game I pursue. In those scenes which you so unaccount- 
ably apply to yourself, ‘ony must observe, that there is not 
the slightest hint at the little incidents of your life. I 
am happy, madam, however, to hear that your robe of 
innocence is in such perfect repair; I was afraid it might 
have been a little the worse for the wearing: may it hold 
out to keep you warm the next winter! 

“The progenitors your grace has done me the honour 
to give me are, I presume, merely metaphorical persons, 
and to be considered as the authors of my muse, and not of 
my manhood: a Merry-Andrew and a prostitute are no 
bad poetical parents, especially for a writer of plays: the 
first to give the humour and mirth, the last to furnish 
the graces and powers of attraction. Prostitutes and 
players too must live by pleasing the public; not but 
your grace may have heard of ladies who, by private 
practices, have accumulated amazing great fortunes. 
you mean that I really owe my birth to that pleasant 
connexion, your grace is grossly deceived. My father 
was, in truth, a very useful magistrate and respectable 
— gentleman, as the whole county of Cornwall 
will tell you. My mother, the daughter of Sir Edward 
Goodere, Bart., who represented the county of Hereford ; 
her fortune was large, and her morals irreproachable, till 
your grace condescended to stain them; she was upwards 
of fourscore years old when she died, and, what will sur- 

rize your grace, was never married but once in her life. 
Fem obliged to your grace for your intended present on 
the day, as you politely express it, when I am to be 
turned off. — But where will your grace get the Cupid to 
bring me the lip salve? — That family, I am afraid, has 
long quitted your service. 

“ Pray, madam, is not J——n the name of your female 
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confidential secretary? and is not she generally cloathed 
in black petticoats made out of your weeds? 4 
“*So mourn’d the dame of Ephesus her love.’ 

“I fancy your grace took the hint when you last re- 
sided at Rome; you heard there, I suppose, of a certain 
Joan, who was once elected a pope, and in humble imi- 
tation have converted a pious parson into a chambermaid. 
The scheme is new in this country, and has doubtless its 
particular pleasures. That you may never want the Be- 

of the Clergy, in every emergence, is the sincere wish 
your grace’s most devoted and obliged humble servant, 
“ SamuEL Foore.” 

Let me add one or two notes:—Ist. In the 
Gent. Mag., xlv. 391., it is positively stated that 
to invalidate the fact of the Duchess having 
offered Foote a bribe for its suppression, the Rev. 
John Forster has made an affidavit before \Sir 
John Fielding, importing that in some conversa- 
tion with Mr. Foote on the impropriety of pub- 
lishing the piece in question, Mr. Foote said, 
“that unless the Duchess of Kingston would ao 
him 2000/, he would publish the Trip to Calais, 
with a Preface and Dedication to her Grace.” 

In the second place, it may be well to explain 
Foote's allusion to J——n, the Secretary “ cloathed 
in black petticoats made out of your weeds.” The 
writer of the Duchess’s letter was the Rev. Wil- 
liam Jackson, an Irish clergyman, who, in the 
early part of his life, filied the office of chaplain 
and secretary to the Duchess, He resided some 
years in France in her service; where he even- 
tually engaged in intrigues against the English 
a, and, on his return to Ireland in 1794, 

@ was convicted of carrying on a treasonable cor- 
respondence with persons in France. On being 
brought up for judgment on April 23, 1795, he 
died in court from the effect of poison, while his 
advocates were about to move an arrest of judg- 
ment. 

Finally, let me add that on August 19, 1776, 
this comedy, under the new title of The Capuchin, 
was performed at Foote’s theatre in the Hay- 
market for the first time, and was favourably re- 
ceived. Foote introduced it by a prologue, 
spoken by himself, but written by George Col- 
man, which commenced : — 

“ Critics whene’er I write, in every scene 

Discover meanings that I never mean ; 

Whatever character I bring to view, 

I am the father of the child, ’tis true, i 
But every babe his christening owes to you,” J &c. 

Now can any correspondent of “ N. & Q.” give 
me in return a copy of the Letter of the Duchess 
which Walpole forwarded to the Countess of Os- 
sory on June 25, 1776? Walpole characterised it 
as “not much inferior to her epistle to Foote ;” 
but unfortunately it is described by Mr. Vernon 


Smith as “ not with the Papers.” (See Cunning- 
ham's Walpole, vol. vi. pp. 252. 351.) 
WALPOLE. 


THE DIFFICULTIES OF CHAUCER.— No, IV. 


“ Whipultre.” — 

“ But how the fire was maked up on highte, 

As oke, fir, birch, aspe, alder, holm, poplere, 

Wilow, elm, plane, ash, box, chestein, lind, laurere, 

Maple, thorn, beche, hasel, ew, whipultre, 

How they were feld, shall not be told for me.” 
Cant. Tales, 2922—6. 

The interpretation of whipultre has been deemed 
80 hopeless, that we do not even find the word 
mentioned, either in Tyrwhitt’s Glo. , or in 
that attached to Urry's edition of Chaucer's 

hipultre might be whip-pole-tree, some tree 
from which wlhpphig-pests wae made; the timber 
for such a purpose, however, might be procured 
—_ several of the trees previously mentioned by 

poet. 

Or we might refer whipultre to Se gpa 
The whipple-tree, according to Halliwell, is the 
bar on which the traces of a drawing horse are 
hooked. But we shall see reasons for suspecting 
that whipple-tree is derived from whipultre. 

May not whipultre be the “ willow-palm” tree, 
or palm-sallow? True, we find willow among 
the trees previously enumerated. But the poet 
mentions both “ ee — “aspe,” though the 
aspen-tree is only a iar species of poplar 
our conjecture respecting the whipultre be deemed 
admissible, that its distinguishing character as a 
salix connected with medieval observances en- 
titled it to be named, even after the mention of 
the “ willow,” which is a general term includin 
many varieties (160 in the Duke of Bedford's 
Salictum Woburnense). 

The catkins of the willow are in German called 
weiden-palme (willow-palms). Drop the latter 
syllables of the two words, weiden and palme — 
a liberty which our language often takes with 
foreigners — and weiden-palme becomes weipal, 
whence whipul. To whipul add the word tree, 
= we have whipul-tree, or whipultre (i.e. willow- 

m tree). 

The ¢ in whipultre, standing as it does before a 
single p, was probably pronounced long, as in 
viper. This agrees with the sound of the German 
ei in weiden-palme. 

* Palm,” both in Scottish and English, as well 
as the German “palme,” is used for expressing 
catkins. “ Palms, the blossoms of the willow, Te- 
viotd.”— Jamieson. “Palm. .... Among our 


rustics it means the catkins of a delicate species of 
—— game by them on Palm Sunday.” — 
Halli 

If Chaucer's whipultre really belongs, then, to 
the numerous family of the willows, let us see 
whether we cannot a little more clearly and fully 
identify the i ies i tende 
poet. 


species intended by the 
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Lou<on informs us, in his Arboretum et Fruti- 
cetum Britannicum, that the most valuable of all 
the Unglish willows is the Salix (goat wil- 
lov, grey .withy, also called palm-sallow). This 
tree, he adds, “is distinguished by loading itself 
with handsome yellow blossoms. Its catkins are 
broader and shorter than in most of the species, 
with crowded flowers. The flowering branches of 
this species are called palms, and are gathered by 
children on Easter Sunday,” [Palm Sunday, says 
Halliwell], “a relic of the Catholic ceremony in 
commemoration of the entrance of our Saviour 
into Jerusalem.” 

All this may serve to explain why Chaucer 
should make special mention of the palm-willow, 
willow-palm tree, or whipultre. And as, accord- 
ing to Loudon, the wood of the palm-willow is 
far superior to that of all willows besides, and 
particularly serviceable for many agricultural 
purposes, answering excellently for poles, handles 
of axes, &c., the term whipultre may be the ori- 
gin of another word of difficult derivation, “ whip- 
ple-tree,” which has been already mentioned. 


“ Poudre Marchant.” — 


Poudre Marchant has generally been taken as 
signifying some culinary substance. ‘“ What sort 
of ingredient this was, I cannot tell,” says Tyr- 
whitt. 

“A coke they hadden with hem for the nones, 

To boile the chickenes and the marie bones, 

And poudre marchant, tart, and galingale. 

Well coude he know a draught of London ale,” 
Cant. Tales, 381—4. 

“ Poudre marchant,” according to Speght, was a 
sort of powder whereof gingerbread was made. 

Now if poudre marchant was really, as here as- 
sumed, a substance used for culinary purposes, let 
us ponder the construction of the sentence. The 
coke was “to boile the chickenes and the marie 
bones,” he was to boil the “ poudre marchant,” to 
boil the “éarts,” to boil the “galingale.” Did 
“tarts” include puddings? For that I can find 
- am But, if not, how were they to be 

iled # 


But let us take another look at Chaucer's lines. 
I think it will become obvious, on considering 
them attentively, that poudre, after all, is not a 
noun, but a verd. The coke was to “ boile the 
chickenes and the marie bones,” and [to] poudre 
the three things which follow, viz. marchant, tart, 
and galingale. 

To poudre meant in old English to salt. But 
ae stood also ~ various condiments, e.g. for 

certain mixture of warm spices, r, ginger, 
the “syrope,” then prepare the wardens, then add 
the “syrope,” “and then cast in the pouders, as fine 
caney, cinnamon, pouder of jinger, and suche.” 


(Booke of Cookery, 1575.) And again: for “fresh 
laprey,” dress “ with red wine and pouder of sina- 
mon.” (Book of Carving, 1640?) “ Pouder of 
synamon and ginger.” (Jb.) 

I would therefore take the verb fo poudre, in 
the above lines of Chaucer, as signifying to season; 
that is, by sprinkling some such condiments on 
the articles to be served up. The corresponding 
term of modern cookery is to dust. 

In a separate paper I hope to give a good ac- 
count of “ marchant.” Tomas Boys. 


ALDERMEN IN LIVERY. 


The exemption claimed for the Men of Kent by 
some writers from the bondage of the feudal sys- 
tem, which, if not first organised by our Norman 
conquerors, was by them consolidated and greatly 
extended, appears to be more apparent than real. 

The old Custumal of Kent declares, “ All the 
bodies of Kentishmen be free ;” but a reference to 
Domesday Book shows that at the time of the 
Survey, about twenty years after the Conquest, 
the Villeins and Servi formed seven-twelfths of 
the whole population of Kent,—a proportion 
oven, greater than that of the average of England 
itself. 

Territorial influences probably as extensively 
prevailed in this county as in most others, and 
we find that even the title of alderman, once so 
honoured among the Anglo-Saxons, soon lost 
under the new hierarchy much of its dignity and 
importance. 

riginally conferred upon the noblemen to 
whom the charge of a shire was intrusted, al- 
though sometimes the distinction indicated the 
Prefect or Prapositus of a hundred, it subse- 
quently became a mere civic office. 

Our remarks, however, apply more especially to 
Canterbury. In this city the office, which dated 
its introduction into the municipality from the 
time of Richard IL. if not earlier, was at first 
hereditary and devisable by will: Alderman Gar 
nate, A.D. 1386, having bequeathed the alder- 
manne of Westgate, one of the wards of the city 
of Canterbury, to Sarah, his wife. The dignity, 
which conferred magisterial functions upon its 

sor, subsequently became elective, and we 
ove now evidence of the territorial and other 
influences which had an effect upon the members 
of corporate bodies, in the jealousy with which the 
municipality itself sought to protect its members 
from dependence and degradation. 

In confirmation of these views, we find in the 
records of the city of Canterbury several curious 
entries among the Burghmote decrees. From 
these it appears evident that some of the principal 
citizens, including the aldermen themselves, were 


desirous two or centuries since of entering 
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the service of certain noblemen, or men “ of wor- 


ship.” 

tn a Burghmote note, tempore 14th Elizabeth, 
we find ordained — 

“That if any of the Aldermen or Common Council 
should take any living, or be returned as servant to any 
nobleman, or man of worship, then every such Alderman 
or Common Councilman be discharged from his 
office and this Court.” 

Nor did this resolution appear to be unneces- 
sary ; for some years previous we find by another 
entry that the corporation had been constrained to 
admit among their numbers, “one Robert Why- 
thorne, who had Mr. Denne’s livery.” This as- 
sumption of the livery of some great man appears 
sometimes to have served as a pretext for the eva- 
sion of those fines which had been prescribed as 
consequent upon the resignation of office; for in 
the 18th year of Elizabeth, we find it on record — 

“That Alderman Leeds, on being called before the 
Court, and asked ‘If he intended to depart his office?’ 
replied in the affirmative, adding,‘ that he had taken my 
Lord Archbishop’s cloathes for that purpose.’” 

A mean way for a worshipful alderman to de- 
termine his office, thus dressing up in a livery ! 

The term “livery” may indeed be received with 
some extenuation. Sidney, who wrote about this 
time, uses the word in the sense “ of a garb worn 
as a token, or consequence of something ;” and it 
is probable that the first origin of “ uniform” ori- 
ginated in a certain dress or “livery,” as it was 
called, prescribed by the Admiralty to be.worn by 
—— of ships of war in the time of James I. 

n respect, however, of the Canterbury re- 
cords we can hardly interpret the term otherwise 
than as a badge of servitude. Indeed, in this 
sense the corporation seem to have understood it ; 
for, in a subsequent ordinance to the one last 
quoted, they decree 

“That no one without license from this Court shall 
take upon himself office as retainer to any nobleman, or 
man of worship, or wear his livery, on pain of paying 
Twenty Pounds to the Chamber, [ qualified, however, by 
the proviso] unless he be minded, and do go out of the 
City to dwell.” 

An alderman who chose to be non-resident was 
thus at liberty to wear “livery,” so that he did 
not parade the badge of servitude before the eyes 
of his fellow-citizens. 

A — enactment of the time of Philip 
and Mary had not only prescribed “gowns of 
scarlet colour for the aldermen,” but “the fur of 
black boge” with which they were to be trimmed ; 
so that there seemed to be no excuse for this wil- 
ful degradation. 

What “fur of black boge” was we cannot ex- 
plain. Such aldermanic gowns as we have seen, 
still preserved as records of the old régime, pre- 
vious to the passing of the Municipal Corporations’ 
= of scarlet cloth, trimmed with sable or 
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Should any of correspondents able, 
from the records of other corporate towns, to ad- 
duce notices of the practice of assuming the fve 

of noblemen and other influential persons, it vill 
add another page of interest to archeological 1¢- 
search, and perhaps throw some additional ligh. 
upon the tone of society some few centuries since, 
among the so-called citizen class of our fellow- 
countrymen. J. Brent. 


SWIFTIANA. 

Notes and Queries about Swift. — No one cares 

a rush about the Swifts prior to Thomas of Good- 
rich or after the Dean, but all related to or con- 


nected with them in that interval are of interest. . 


I would, therefore, with permission, ask of your 
intelligent correspondents who was Swift's “Cousin 
Launcelot? ” 

On Nov. 10, 1730, Swift wrote to Lord Ches- 
terfield what he called “a letter of solicitation,” in 
which he thus asked a favour: — 

“ There is an honest man whose name is Launcelot ; he 
has been long a servant to my Lord Sussex. He i 
arelation of mine, a widow, with a tolerable jointure ; which, 
depending upon a lease which the Duke of Grafton suffered 
to expire about three years ago, sunk half her fortune. 
Mr. Launcelot had many promises from the Duke of Dor- 
set while his grace held that office, which is now in your 
Lordship ; but they all failed.” 

After apologies, he proceeds : — 

“This is the strongest argument I have to entreat 
_— Lordship’s favour for Launcelot, who is a perfectl 

onest man, and as loyal as you could wish. His wif, 
my near relation, has been my favorite from her youth, and 
as deserving as it is possible for one of her level. It is un- 
derstood that some little employments about the court 
may be often in your Lordship’s disposal, and that my 
Lord Sussex will give Mr. Launcelot the character he 
deserves; and then let my petition be (to speak in my 
own trade) a drop in the bucket.” 

Lord Chesterfield’s reply, so far as we are con- 
cerned, was as follows : — 

oF well know the person recommend to having 
always heard a very good character of him, which alone 
would incline me to serve him; but your recommenda- 
tion, I can assure you, will make me impatient to do it.” 

Now who was this “ near relation,” —his “ fa- 
vourite from her youth?” What was her maiden 
name? What was the name of her first husband ? 
Where did she reside as maiden, and where and 
when firstmarried? We find from Lord Chesterfield 
that Launcelot had lived at Richmond, and had 
been seemingly settled there. Stella, we are told, 
was born at Richmond; but there are doubts and 
mysteries about her birth. She was educated, 
brought up, and provided for very differently from 
her brother and sisters. I do not mean to be 
scandalous or slanderous, for I have not know- 
ledge enough to help me even to a slanderous 
conjecture. But if we can get at the facts about 
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this favourite and near relation, they may explain, 
very simply and naturally, what in our ignorance 
looks like a mystery. 

It appears from Swift’s Letters that in August, 
1727, Mr. Launcelot was living in “ New Bond 
Street, over against the Crown and Cushion ;” 
and it was to “my cousin Launcelot’s house”’ that 
Swift went, when, on August 31, 1727, he so ab- 
ruptly left Pope’s at Twickenham. 

. Further, I would ask whether it is known what 
were the accidents that brought Thomas of Good- 
rich’s son Jonathan acquainted with Abigail Erick 
of Leicestershire? Goodrich and Leicester were 
very wide apart in those days. Now it is just 
worth noticing that it appears from the History of 
Leicester that about that time John and Thomas 
Swift were, in conjunction with others, owners of 
the stage-waggon between London and Leicester. 
Can any connexion be shown between these John 
and Thomas and the Goodrich people? N.A.Q. 


The s.—It is curious, considerin 
the interest which attaches to Vanessa, that . 
little should be known about the family. Walter 
Scott embodies the current belief in a note. Bar- 
tholomew, the father, he says, was a Dutch mer- 
chant, who had been commissary of stores for 
King William during the Irish civil wars, and 
afterwards Muster-master General and Commis- 
sioner of the Revenue. How is this to be re- 
conciled with other facts? ‘Thus it is noted in 
Luttrell’s Diary, that in Oct. 1689 : — 

“Mr. Vanhomery, alderman of Dublin, lately arrived 
here from the English camp in Ireland.” 

Again, Dec. 6. 1689 : — 

“ Alderman Vanhummery, who came lately from 
Dublin, is appointed Commissary General of Ireland.” 

As Tyrconnel and the Catholic party had 

wer to nominate to all offices in the city of 

ublin after the guo warranto in 1686, and never 
lost their power until after the battle of the Boyne, 
July, 1690, it appears to me that a Protestant 
alderman in 1689 must have been an alderman 
before 1686, and consequently that Vanhomery 
or Vanhomrig must have been a prosperous 
merchant, if merchant at all, settled in Dublin in 
the reign of King James, and I should say of 
Charles II. 

In May, 1692, Vanhomerig was appointed a 
Commissioner of the Irish Revenue ; and in 1697 
he was chosen Lord Mayor of Dublin, on which 
occasion, as recorded in the List of Mayors ap- 
pended to the Irish Compendium, he “being a 
person very servicable to the crown and city, ob- 
tained a collar of SS. to the value of a thousand 
pounds, the former collar having been lost in the 
reign of King James.” 

This collar, it is understood, was presented by, 
or “ obtained ” from King William. =. v. 


title-page, I know not; but the title-page of 


Pamphlet against Swift.—Where can I learn 
any particulars as to the authorship of a bitter 
—— directed against Swift ? Te is entitled 

ssays, Divine, Moral, and Political: viz.—I. O 
Religion in General. IL. Of Christianity. U 
Of Priests. IV. Of Virtue. V. Of Friendship. 
VI. Of Government. VII. Of Parties. VIII. 6 
Plots. By the Author of “The Tale of a Tub: 
sometime the writer of “ The Examiner,” and the 

iginal inventor of the Band-Box Plot. With the 
Effigies of the Author. Out of thy own Mouth will 
I condemn Thee, O thou Hypocrite. Ex hoc di- 
cite Hominem. London, printed in the year 1714. 
Price One Shilling. The frontispiece is engraved 
on copper, and represents Swift on horseback at 
the gates of a large house, listening apparently to 
the master of it, who is standing at a gate, and 
seems by his gesture to be directing him to go 
away. There are two other figures in the print, 
both on horseback and riding from the house — 
the first is in clerical costume, the second, whose 
back only is seen, is blowing a horn. The book 
is full of charges against Swift of the grossest 
kind. I do not find it mentioned in Scott's Life 
of the Dean. M. 8. 


about an octavo edition of Swift's Works, pub- 
lished by Faulkner of Dublin. The conclusion 
seemed to be that the first edition was certainly 
published in 1735; and C. (2 S. ii. 255.) was of 
opinion that an edition of 1734 would be “ unique, 
and a great literary curiosity ;” in fact, that there 
was no such edition. C. subsequently (2™ S$. iii. 
72.) drew a distinction, in reference to a 12mo. 
edition, between the first three volumes and the 
fourth volume, but always with reference to a 
presumed first issue in 1735. Against this general 
argument was the fact that some of the separate 
pieces in the edition of 1735 bore on their title- 
page “ Printed” in the year 1733 and 1734—and 
the natural eagerness of printers and publishers 
to hurry into the market, and bring back a pro- 
fitable return for their labour and capital. In 
confirmation of this view, and as tending to show 
that an edition was issued in 1734, I forward a 
copy of the following advertisement, which ap- 
peared in the Dublin Evening Post of Nov. 26. 
1734: — 

“Tomorrow will be delivered to the Subscribers at the 
house of George Faulkner, Printer and Bookseller, in 
Essex Street, and nowhere else in Dublin, 

“ Three Volumes of the Writings of the Rev‘ D. J. 8. 
D. S. P. D., &c., in 8°. The other Volume shall be given 
out on the 6‘ day of January next. The delay is owing 
to several new pieces which came late to his hands.” 

Whether this edition in three volumes, issued 
on Nov. 26, 1734, had the date of 1734 on the 
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edition 1735 describes the work as in “four 
volumes.” 

While on the subject I — observe that 
Faulkner subsequently published two additional 
volumes, which were thus announced in the Dublin 
Evening Post of Feb. 17, 1736 [1733] :— 

Dublin, Feb. 14, 1733, George Faulkner, &c., having 
met with very great encouragement for four Volumes 
which he hath lately published of the writings of the 
Rev. J. 8., &e., proposeth to publish two Volumes more, 
&c., consisting of political Tracts, and many pieces both 
in verse and prose never before published,” 

These additional volumes were issued in 1738, 
and are in Archbishop Marsh's library in Dublin, 
—may indeed be common. F. E. 8. 


Dean Swift and Erick the Forester.— The cele- 
brated Dean of St, Patrick’s says of his father, 
Mr. Jonathan Swift, that “he married Mrs. Abi- 
gail Erick of Leicestershire, descended from the 
most ancient family of the Ericks, who derive 
their lineage from Erick the Forester, a great 
commander, who raised an army to ge the in- 
vasion of William the Conqueror, by whom he 
was vanquished, but afterwards employed to com- 
mand that prince's forces ; and in his old age re- 
tired to his house in Leicestershire, where his 
family has continued ever since.” 

Iam aware that the family still exists in Lei- 
cestershire, and is now represented by Mr. Her- 
rick of Beaumanor, and, from what is said by 
Worsaae, in his Zraces of the Danes and Norwe- 

ians, it is not improbable that, at the time of 
William's invasion, a person of that name was in a 
position to oppose him. Is there any historical 
evidence of thé truth of what the Dean has re- 
corded ? Gunsnom. 
” [No on haps, was better able to clear up this point 
of Mr. John Nichols, the able historian of Lenten 
shire; but for want of historical evidence, he left it an 
open question. He says: “ There is a tradition that the 
most ancient family of the Ericks derive their lineage 
from Erick the Forester, a great commander who raised 
an army to oppose the invasion of William the Conqueror, 
by whom he was vanquished; but afterwards employed 
to command that prince’s forces; and in his old age re- 
tired to his house in Leicestershire, where his family hath 
continued ever since. From a veneration to the memory 
of the Dean of St. Patrick’s, and the friendship I have 
epetenen from both branches of this family (the Hey- 
ricks of Leicester and the Herricks of Beaumanor), I 
should have been happy to have been able to confirm a 
tradition which has every appearance of probability.” — 
Hist, oe Leicestershire, vol. ii, part ii. p. 57% Consult 
also “N, & Q.,” 1* §, xii. 227.] 


EARTHQUAKES AND METEORS. 
In the various notices of earthquakes it appears 
that in some instances they have been preceded 


by luminous meteors, which favours the suppo- 
sition that there tag be some connexion between 


the state of the atm and the phenomena of 
earthquakes. The Atheneum of last Saturday 
contains a graphic description of the recent one 
at Naples, in which a correspondent says, — 


“T was writing on Wednesday night [Dec. 16th] at 
10°10 p.., when my table seemed to be grasped by a 
powerful hand, and dragged violently backwards and 
forwards, Lamps danced, pictures knocked against the 
walls. The timbers of my rooms cracked like a ship 
labouring in a heavy sea, and the very walls moved per- 
ceptibly. ‘It is an earthquake,’ I shouted, and rushed to 
the door, when the bell rang violently, as though one 
were in a hurry for admission. Outside of my apartment, 
which is on the fourth story, were grouped many persons, 
some of whom had sprung out of their beds and were in 
night dresses. Terror seemed to have overcome them; 
and whilst some were screaming or invoking the saints, 
others were leaning in a fainting state against the walls.” 


Now it is remarkable, and worthy of a Note, 
that an extraordinary meteor was seen in England 
on the same evening, as appears from the follow- 
ing letters in The Times of the 18th and 19th 

t.: 


“ Sir, — A meteor of extraordinary brilliancy was _ seen 
in this neighbourhood on Wednesday evening (Dec. 
16th}, about 10 minutes before 8. It was of a blood-red 
colour, and traversed the heavens from north to west. 
The labourers who saw it were quite terrified at its ap- 
pearance, At 4 a.m. this morning the sky presented an 
extraordinary appearance, the heavens being illuminated 
in the north-west = a bright flery red, as if lighted up 

a conflagration. You wi hear er 
iculars from other quarters. “xX. Y. 

“ Wokingham, Berks, Deo, 17,” 

“ Sir, —‘X. Y. Z.’ to-day notices the meteor of Wed- 
nesday which he saw in Berkshire. 1 on that evenin 
saw it as I was passing through Pentonville on my r 
home. The evening was, as you will remember, very 
hazy, though the clouds hung at a great height. To me 
the meteor had the appearance of a body of fire (of the 
size the sun presents through a thick fo, » which rolled 
over and over three times, afterwards totally disappeari 
as suddenly as it had appeared. Its light was great, an 
presented the effect of a triple forked flash “* it, 


“Sir, I beg to inform you that I was a witness of the 
henomenon described by your correspondent ‘ X. Y, Z.’ 
n Wednesday evening, on the road from Sydenham to 
Norwood, and at about 14 minutes to 8 o’clock, the whole 
country round was lit up for at least 8 seconds by a me- 
teor of the greatest brilliancy ; no sound whatever accom- 
panied its appearance. About five minutes before hea 
clouds had come rapidly from the south-west. I observ: 
lightning in the north-east horizon at intervals for abo’ 
half an hour afterwards, “B.A” 


A luminous meteor was also seen early the fol- 
lowing morning in all the northern parts of Bel- 
gium 

“Tt was about a quarter before five in 
and quite dark, when an aurora borealis of a deep blood- 
coloured flame suddenly arose from behind a long, hori- 
zontal cloud in the north, dividing itself into two divergin 
columns; each of these divaricated and extended above 4 
degrees into the sky, leaving a pale yellow luminosity 
between them. By d the aurora became so in- 


egrees 
tensely bright, and was so extensively reflected from the 
clouds above, that several engines were brought out (from 
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Malines), and the consternation was very great even ag 
far as Antwerp. At Brussels the phenomenon was most 
beautiful, and it lasted with little diminution till the 
dawn of day came over it, when it was only faintly seen. 
Till six o’clock one might have almost a large print 
by it.” 

The fearful earthquake which happened at 
Naples on Friday, July 26, 1805, destroyed six 
towns and villages, and partially destroyed six 
others, and 20,000 persons lost their lives. And 
it appears from what is at nt known of the 
recent catastrophe at Naples, that the popular 
estimate places the loss of human life at about 
20,000 persons ; the Government, however, com- 
putes it at a lesser estimate. J. ¥. 


LOCAL NAMES AS INDICATIVE OF RACE. 


Some remarks of your correspondent E. C. B., 
in his reply concerning the Kentish Horse, has 
reminded me to write to you on a subject that 
has long occupied my thoughts. The means by 
which we are to discover, or demonstrate, by 
what race any given portion of this island has 
been peopled, is principally the comparison of the 
names of places in England with those of the land 
from which the settlers are sup to have come, 
or with the language the . This method of 

roof has been employed very effectively by M. 
Wenn, and to a less extent by other writers; but 
it must have occurred to these writers, and to 
many readers of their books, that the materials for 
forming an accurate judgment on these matters 
are not as yet in the possession of any one. The 
names of places in England quoted by M. Wor- 
saae are entirely those of towns and villages. He 
had not the power of using the minor local no- 
menclature of any district, for no such names 
have ever been catalogued ; and yet it is obvious 
that the names of towns and villages are no higher 
evidence of the race and language of the early 
settlers, than are those of brooks, rocks, meadows, 
and the hundred other objects that were familiar 
alike to them and to us. Students are frequently 
not aware that there is hardly an object in our rural 
districts that has not its distinguishing name. In 
the old enclosed lands almost every field is named ; 
sometimes from a former owner, sometimes from 
its form or its natural productions, but very fre- 
yaa | by an epithet that has now lost all signi- 

cation to those who use it, but which would, 
were it to be analysed by a man learned in such 
lore, bear evident marks of Norse or Saxon origin. 

I wish to suggest that your correspondents who 
live in the country should form catalogues of all 
such local names as are not obviously of modern 
origin, If it were made public that such lists 
were in progress of formation, I have little doubt 
but that some known antiquary would be found 
to undertake the task of arrangement. 

Those too who are engaged in researches 


among records should be requested to note down 
all the local names they meet with. Many that 
were in common use in times gone by are now 
forgotten on account of the alteration that the 
country has undergone. K. P. D. E. 


Minor Notes. 


_“ Honores mutant mores.” —The following from 
Sir Richard Bulstrode’s Essays, 1715, may merit 
disinterment : — 

“ When the Earl of Rutland, who had been instru- 
mental in the Preferment of Sir Thomas More to be Lord 
Chancellor of England, and thinking the Chancellor did 
not shew him that Respect he merited, meeting him ac- 
cidentally, told him in Reproach, Honores mutant Mores, 
alluding to his Name; the Lord Chancellor sharply re- 
turn’d upon him, telling him, Jt was not true in 
but in English, That Honours c Manners.” 

The su companions of Charles II, “of 
Glorious Memory,” were “ usually (Hannibal 
Sested, base Brother to the then King of Den- 
mark) the Duke of Ormond, the Lords Carling- 
Jord, Wentworth, and Crofts, with Sir Frederick 
Cornwallis, Sir John Mynnis, and sometimes Tom 
Killigrew.” When the wits began to be piquant 
and sharp, Charles would “interpose his Royal 
Authority, telling them, Good Jests ought to bite 
like Laude, not Dogs; to Tickle, not Wound.” 

R. Wess. 

The Foremothers of Philadelphia, — 

“ On the 7th of August, 1752, twenty women, who had 
sold themselves for four years to a shipmaster bound for 
Philadelphia, were taken from the ‘ Bolt and Tun’ inn, 
Fleet Street, London, to his ship. ‘ As women are wanted 
in our colonies,’ remarked the Stamford Mer at the 
time, ‘ and we abound with them, it is thought none 
of them will come back.’” 


(From the Gainsbro’ News, Dec. 19, 1857.) | 
KP 


“ Peine forte et dure.” — Is not the following a 
remarkable instance of the application of the pun- 
ishment for “standing mute” in court, and re- 
fusing to plead ; and of the extraordinary power 
of endurance with which the human frame is 
sometimes found to be gifted ? — 

“31 Edw. I1L,, 1 Pat. m. 11. 

“ Cecilia que fuit uxor Johannis de Rygeway indictata 
apud Nottingham de morte ipsius Johannis, eo quod se 
tenuit mutam ad peenam suam extitit adjudicata. In qua 
sine cibo et potu in arcta prisonaé per quadraginta ales 
vitam sustinuit (sicut Rex accepit ex testimonio fide 
digno). Qua de causé Rex pardonavit eodem exeou- 
tionem.” 

A fast of forty days by a mere mortal is un- 
parallelled, I think; yet it appears to have been 
made out to the satisfaction of the king. 

East.—I find that Richardson, following Tooke, 
derived East from the Anglo-Saxon Yrst=angry, 
enraged. I cannot but think that the derivation 
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by Wachter, from Ust-an (Gothic), to arise, is 

e true one. The great Day-God rises in that 
quarter of the heavens; and with all primeval 
nations, that fact must have preeminently dis- 
tinguished that point of the compass. We 
this to have been the case with the Romans; 
Orientalis = Eastern, is plainly derived from 
Orior = to arise. The French Orient has the 
same derivation. The Italian, il Levante = the 
East, is derived from Levare = to raise ; and this 
from the Latin, Levo = 7 — up. The same 
analogy may be traced in other languages. 

Returning to our own English tongue, we find 
two other words of similar sound and derivation. 
Yeast is, doubtless, so called from its causing the 
bread to “ rise.” Among country housewives I 
have heard it called by the synonymous term 
“raising.” Lastly, the t Christian festival of 
Easter could only have been thus named in com- 
memoration of the event that caused its institu- 
tion — the rising of our Lord. 

Rosert Townsenn. 

Mild Winter of 1857.— The exceeding fineness 
of the weather at this period is I think worth 
noticing. No frost perceptible to ordinarily early 
risers occurred till the 5th, and that a very slight 
one. Even this has not been repeated up to this 
day (Dec. 10.). Farmers say the wheat was never 
so forward. Garden plants are in full vigour— 
the seeds of annuals have produced fine growing 
plants —primroses and violets are in bloom —and 
a horse-martin was observed flying in a neigh- 
bouring parish on the 4th. And this is on the 
east coast of Norfolk. E. 8. Tartor. 


Sir Charles Ventris. — An incident in the life 
of one of the faithful adherents of that unfortunate 
family of whom it has been said that “they knew 
not to resign or reign” (the Stuarts), is commemo- 
rated by the following quaintly-worded inscrip- 
tion in an old bay-window'd parlour at Compton 
House, Shefford, Bedfordshire, the property of Sir 
Geo, Osborne, Bart., the oak panelling through 
which the heavy-shotted charge of the republican 
trooper’s blunderbuss passed being carefully pro- 
tected with glass, as a pet Gerard Dow or Mieris 
might be in the sanctum sanctorum of a connois- 
seur 

“In the year 1645 

“Sir Charles Ventris, Knt. Banneret, Created by King 
Charles for his Bravery in the Civil Wars, Was tin the 
Night time) by Oliver’s Party shot at as he was walking 
in this room : happily missed him.” As 
iON. 


Cutting Teeth in advanced Age.— In the Con- 
tinuation of Granger's Biographical History of 
England (vol. iii. p. 114.), chiefly compiled from 
the author's own manuscript Collections, in the 
account of the Rev. Samuel Croxall, D.D., the 
well-known translator of Zsop's Fables, it is 


stated that “ he died of a fever occasioned by the 


pain he underwent in cutting a new set of teeth 
at the great age of 93.” Can any of your readers 
supply a similar instance of so remarkable an 
event of human life? * H.E. 


Queries. 
MONTAIGNE’s “ EssAYs.” 


Dr. Payen, whose researches on Montaigne are 
so justly celebrated f, is preparing for M. Jannet’s 
Bibliothéque Elzécirienne an edition of the Essays, 
which he aims at making as complete as pee 
With that view he has just issued, privately, a set 
of Queries to be answered by any literary men 
who may feel interested in his undertaking. I 
have selected from Dr. Payen's list a few of the 
chief points requiring elucidation, and commend 
them to the kind consideration of the numerous 
readers of “N. & Q.”: 

“ Appel aux érudits. — Citations, faits historiques, allu- 
sions, allégations, etc, qui se trouvent dans les cuvres de 
Montaigne, et dont la source n'a point été indiqué par les 
éditeurs. 


Quotations. — Who are the authors of the fol- 
lowing ? 

“ Instillata patris virtus tibi.” (B. ii. cap. 12.) 

“ Nihil itaque amplius nostrum est ; quod nostrum dico, 
artis est.” (Jb.) 

“Tristemque vultus tetrici arrogantiam.” (B. iii. 
cap. 5. 

Nimirum propter continentiam incontineatia neces- 
saria est, incendium ignibus extinguitur.” (Jb.) 

“ Stercus cuique suum bene olet.” (Jb. cap. 8.) 

“ Et sua sunt illis incommoda, parque per omnes tem- 
pestas.” (Jb. cap. 9.) 

“ Majorem fidem homines adhibent in que non intelli- 
gunt.” (Jb. cap. aie 

“ Che ricordarsi il doppia la noia.” (B. xii. cap. 12.) 

Allusions. —In what passage does Plato say — 


“ Qu’il faut colloquer les enfants non selon les facultés 
de leur ptre, mais selon les facultés de leur ame.”  (B. i. 
cap. 25.) 

[* See some remarkable instances of cutting teeth in 
advanced age in our 1* §S, xii. 25. 

+ Payen (Dr. J. F.). Publications relatives &4 Mon- 

1° Notice bibliographique sur Montaigne. Paris, 1837, 
in-8. 

Documents inédits ou peu connus sur Montaigne. 
Paris, 1847, in-8, portrait, fac-simile. . 

8° Nouveaur ts inédits ou peu connus sur Mon- 

tai 1850, in-8, fac-simile. 
De Chri Kormart et de son Analyse sur les Es- 
sais de Montaigne. Paris, 1849, in-8. 
5° Documents inédits sur Montaigne, n° 3.— E’phémé- 
rides, Lettres, et autres Pitces autographes et inédites de 
Montaigne et de sa Fille Eléonore. Paris, Jannet, 1855, 
in-8, fac-simile. 
Recherches sur Montaigne, documents inédits, n° 4. — 
Examen de Ja Vie publique de Montaigne, par M. Griin. 
— Lettres et Remontrances nouvelles. — Bourgeoisie ro- 


maine. — Habitation et Tombeau & Bordeaux. — Vues, 
Plans, Cachets, fac-simile.—R. Sebon. Paris, 1856, in-8. 
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“Suidas dit [where?] de quelques peuples d’Orient 
qu’ils ne boivent que hors du manger.” (1b. cap. 30.) 

« Telle étoit la science de celui qui s’amusa & compter 
en combien de sortes se pouvoient ranger les lettres de 
Valphabet, et y a trouva ce nombre incroyable qui se voit 
dans Plutarque.” [In what passage of Plutarch?] (J. 

. 55. 
cachette ne sert aux méchants, disoit Epi- 
curus [where?}, parcequ’ils ne se peuvent assurer d’étre 
cachés.” (B. ii. cap. 5. 

“ Et tient Aristote [where?] qu'un homme prudent et 
juste peut étre et tempérant et incontinent.” (Jd. 
cap. 11. 

c Picton dit [ where ?} les mélancoliques plus disciplin- 
ables et excellents.” (Jd., cap. 12. 

“Je crois Platon de bon cceur qui dit [where?] les 
humeurs faciles ou difficiles étre un grand préjudice & la 
bonté ou mauvaiseté de l’ame.” (B. iii. cap. 5.) 

I shall be very thankful if answers to the above 
are directed by letter to me, as the publication of 
them would obviously furnish others with the 
advantages I am anxious to secure on behalf of 
Dr. Payen. Information of any kind respecting 
Montaigne’s Lssays will be most acceptable. 

Gustave Masson. 

Harrow-on-the-Hill, Dec. 25. 


BIOGRAPHICAL QUERIES. 


Francis Lascelles, Clerk, son of Thomas Las- 
celles, Esq., of Sowerby, co. York, married 
Hannah, daughter of Francis Drake, Clerk, of 
Pontefract. What living did he hold? The 
names of his children? One of his sons, I ima- 
gine, married a Miss Sturdy of Pontefract, who 

ad a son named Lascelles Sturdy Lascelles, who 
by letters patent dropped the name of Sturdy ; he 
died in 1792, aged thirty-five, described as clerk 
of the order of deacon. I should feel obliged by 
any correspondents furnishing me with what in- 
formation they can respecting them. 


Thomas Balguy, D.D., archdeacon of Winches- 
ter, born Sept. 27,1716; where? Was he edu- 
cated at Northallerton Grammar School? His 
father was vicar of this town, 1729—1748. 

William Palliser, who entered Trinity College, 
Dublin, July 1, 1708, son of Dr. William Palliser, 
Archbishop of Cashel. The maiden name of his 
mother? Any particulars respecting him would 
be acceptable to C.J. D. Increpew. 

Northallerton. 


Minor Queries. 


“ Cy-Pres,” Doctrine of the Roman Church.— 
I think I know the meaning and use of this doc- 
trine or usage; namely, that by which the Church 
of Rome transfers funds or endowments left for 
one purpose to another ; but I should be glad to 
know the derivation and meaning of the name as 
above ? A. B. R. 


‘writer commended the bearer himself to be “ His 


“ Auncient.” —In an old letter of the sixteenth 
century I find the following sentence from a 
young man to his patron : — 

“ Having no offering of my love to but th - 
cious Aunctent which the bearer shall present, I rest your 
Honour’s,” &c. 

I cannot understand what is here meant by a 
“ sagacious Auncient sent by bearer.” Had the 


lordship’s ancient,” we would interpret the mean- 
ing by Shakspeare’s Iago; but in the present case 
I should suppose the Auncient to be some animal 
of chase, or “ venerie,” and should be glad to know 
more particularly what the name designates ? 


Belmont. 


Poems. — Who is the author of a volume en- 
titled Poems by a Father and Daughter? 1845. 
What are the initials of the author's name at the 
end of the preface ? Tora. 


Theodor Korner.— Who is the translator of 
A Selection from the Poems and Dramatic Works 
of Theodor Korner; by the translator of the 

ibelungen Treasure ? Williams & Norgate. aa 

OTA. 


Noah, Neptune, and Nick.—Lacour, in his Essai 
sur les Hiéroglyphes E’gyptiens, says — 

“ Moise donne & Noé, dont le nom s’écrit Nych, le tytre 
de Tim, c’est & dire, de parfuit. Les Grecs ne font qu’un 
mot de ces deux, et nous apprennent qu’un déluge eut 
lieu de temps de Nychtim.” 

Jamieson (Hermes says, that Nick 
was the Scandinavian Neptune, and Rudbeck 
writes this name Niphtunir. The ¢ and x, or the 
ph and ch being convertible, I ask, can it be 
possible that dark and visionary mythologies have 
so far corrupted history as to teach that Noab, 
Neptune, and Nick, were the same person? J.P. 


Dominica. 


Baron Rathwire.— Can any of your readers 
oblige me with a short account of William Daniel, 
Baron of Rathwire,in Ireland, mentioned in the 
Norfolk peerage, and at the same time give me 
the number of his children and their names ? 

The Shand Family.—In an interesting com- 
munication correspondent G. S. 
389.) regarding one of the French refugees, who 
established himself in the west of Scotland soon 
after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, in 
1685, it is said that the common surname Shand 
is originally the French De Champ. This I think 
is a very probable derivation; but it would be 
very obliging if G. N., or any of your correspon- 
dents, would state any evidence of which they 
may be in possession supporting this origin of the 
name. name Shand is very common in some 
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of the north-eastern districts of Scotland. It oc- 
curs in early records of the shires of Aberdeen 
and Banff; and, I believe, the arms used by all 
the families of this surname are, azure, a boar's 
head couped, argent, and 3 stars, gules, in a chief, 


ent; crest, a dove flying over the sea, with an 


slight a knowledge of comparative anatomy ; but 
some accounts appear strangely to negative the 


modern opinion. 
A careful examination of the question would 


be a boon to geology and some of the kind 
sciences. G. C. 


olive branch in her bill; and the motto “ virtute 
different forms 


Militia. —The English militia, from the period 


duce.” Any information regardi 
+ ist in | Of the accession of Geo. IIT. till the latter part of 
of the same name, which are believed to exist in | the last century, was so differently constituted to 


| what it has since become, that perhaps some reader 


different parts of England, would be most one 


Marat.— There is a tradition that this infamous 


revolutionary character was once French master 
at the Warrington Academy. Is there sufficient 
evidence of this? Is it alluded to in any life of 
Marat? There is a walk at Warrington called 
to this day “ Marat’s walk.” . ©. R. D. 


Plattner ; Thomas Ruker.—In the latter half of 
the sixteenth century a certain class of artists, 
who bore the name of Plattner, sculptured sta- 
tuettes, sword and d r handles, and even 
articles of furniture and domestic utensils, out of 
the unpromising substance iron. Beautiful spe- 
cimens are preserved in the museums of Berlin 
and Dresden. This branch of art was principally 
cultivated in Augsburg. One of the most cele- 
brated artists, Thomas Ruker, made, in 1574, an 
arm chair or throne of this work, enriched with 
historical sculpture of great merit. This was 
offered to Rudolph II. by the city of Augsburg, 
but is stated to be now in England. Who pos- 
sesses it? and are there any specimens of this 
work preserved in England ? G. C. 


Grants of Arms.— Of what validity is a t | 


or confirmation of arms made by the Lord Lyon 
King-at-Arms in Scotland, or Ulster King-at- 
Arms in Scotland, to a person of he extrac- 


Fossil Human Remains.—It is generally asserted 
by the modern text-books of geology that no 
fossil remains of man have ever been discovered ; 
which is accounted for by various reasons, and 


upon which assumed fact various theories are | 


built, 

The older books of travels constantly make 
mention of such curiosities in foreign museums, 
&c., and other older writers frequently record the 
discovery of such remains. Would it not be very 
interesting to obtain, through the medium of the 
pages of “ N. & Q.,.” and by the assistance of its 
numerous readers, a collection of all such ac- 
counts, and, as far as possible, endeavour to de- 
termine what has become of the objects they refer 
to, and what those objects really are or were ? 


| of “ N. & Q.” would state the different dates and 
nature of the mutations it has undergone. 


8. 8. 8. 


Brag and Balderdash.— May not the words 
brag and balderdash have originated in the names 
of the Scandinavian gods of eloquence, Brage and 
Baldur ? J.P. 

Dominica. 


The Ancient Egyptians. —Do not Dr. Livi 
stone’s striking observations on coincidences in 
dressing the hair, weaving, pounding corn, &c., in 
Central Africa, with the modes of the Egyptians, 
justify the old theory of their origin from the 
south ? J.P. 


Minor Queries with Answers. 


Bolton Castle in Wensleydale.—TI transcribe the 
following from the Diary of Bishop Cartwright, 
rinted for the Camden Society in 1843. It may 
ms the effect of amusing some of your readers, and 
| if any of them could inform me when Bolton Cas- 
| tle ceased to be inhabited by its noble proprietors, 
a favour would thereby be conferred ; at the pre- 
sent time (1857) one, if not two, of the turrets 
are occupied by farmers. No one who has ever 
witnessed it can forget the magnificent prospect of 


tion, and born in and resident in England? | hill and dale seen from the roof of the tower of 
Ineo. | Bolton Castle. 


“T was received by the Noble Marquess (i. e. of Win- 
chester) with all kindness imaginable at dinner from one 
at noon till one in the morning; Sir Richard Shuttle- 
it Mr. Dean of Ripon, Mr. Darcy, and others there.” 

11, 12. 

Note Editor, —“ This sitting at table for twelve 
hours is, to a certain extent, a confirmation of the account 
| which Granger gives from some contemporary memoirs 

of the singular style in which this nobleman lived at his 
castle of Bolton during the reign of James the Second: 

*He went to dinner at six or seven in the evening, and 

his meal lasted till six or seven the next morning, during 

which time he eat, drank, smoaked, talked, or listened to 
| the music. The company that dined with him were at 
| liberty to use and amuse themselves, or take a nap when- 
| ever they were so disposed; but the dishes and bottles 
| were all the while standing upon the table.’ A con- 

temporary, Abraham de la Pryme, in his MS. Epheme- 
ris, says that he ‘pretended to be distracted, and would 

make all his men rise up at midnight, and would go a 


Many of the assertions alluded to were proba- | hunting with torch-light’ This mode of living is said 


bly made on mere hearsay, and others 


nhona 
too hasty examination of the remains, or with too | thought unfit for public affairs at a time when things 


to have been affected by him in order that he might be 
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The Marquess put off his folly, and appeared in true 
character of a man of sense and spirit, when there was a 


prospect of saving the country from the effects of James's 
policy.” 


OxonrEnsiIs. 


[The last of the family of Scrope who resided at Bol- 
ton Castle was Emanuel, thirteenth lord of that name, 
and Earl of Sunderland, who died in 1630, In the great 
civil war of the seventeenth century, this castle was a 

rrison for the King; and was long and gallantly de- 
fended against the arms of the parliament, by a party of 
Richmondshire cavaliers, commanded by Colonel Scrope, 
and afterwards by Colonel Henry Chaytor, who held it 
until reduced to eat horseflesh, when he capitulated, Nov. 
5, 1645, and the garrison marched to Pontefract. The 
committee at York ordered this fortress to be made unte- 
nable in 1647; but it does not appear that the order was 
ever completely carried into effect; yet from that period 
it has been neglected, and falling into greater dilapida- 
tion. The north-eastern tower, which had been most 
damaged by the fire of the besiegers, fell suddenly to the 
ground in 1649. Four or five families now reside in the 
different parts of the castle. The south-west tower is 
that ascended by visitors, and is occupied from turret to 
basement. Close to this tower is the room in which tra- 
dition says “the beauteous hapless Mary of Scotland ” was 
confined. It has two narrow windows through the thick 
wall; one to the east, —y into the court; the other 
to the west, overlooking the open country. It was 
through this last that she made her escape, being lowered 
from it by an attendant to the ground beneath. The 
room has a low fireplace; the floor is of mortar, now 
partly broken up ; and the whole apartment gives us a very 
ow idea of the comforts of the ancient nobility. The 
chimneys not in use are covered over to keep out the 
jackdaws, who have a great partiality for the old build- 
ing.—Grainge’s Castles and Abbeys of Yorkshire, p. 345. ] 


Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln.—I wish to obtain 


some particulars of Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln, and. 


find some difficulty in my inquiries. There were 
two bishops of that name: one said to have suc- 
ceeded to the see a.p. 1186, and the other a.p. 
1209. The latter must be, I believe, the person 
respecting whom I shall be glad to have such in- 
formation as any of the readers of “N. & Q.” can 
furnish. Did he add to the buildings of Lincoln 
Cathedral, or found any charitable institutions 
there, or in the diocese? When and where did he 
die, and where was he buried ? Ina. 


Wells, 


[Hugh Wallys, prebendary of Lincoln, Vice-Chancellor 
of England, and Archdeacon of Wells, was consecrated 
Bishop of Lincoln, Dec, 21, 1209. At the time of his 
election to this Bishoprick the grand dispute had arisen 
respecting the appointment to the see of Canterbury, the 
Pope having consecrated Langton archbishop, without 
the King’s authority or privity. Hugh Wallys was 
elected to Lincoln by the King’s recommendation, on the 
condition that he should not recognise Langton as arch- 
bishop. The bishop elect desired leave to go abroad in 
order to receive consecration from the Archbishop of 
Rouen ; but he no sooner reached France than he hastened 
to Pontigny, where Langton then resided, and paid 
hom to him as his Primate, and received consecration 
from him, By way of punishment for his contumacy, he 
was for five years deprived of the temporalities of his 


bishoprick. He afterwards took an active part in obtain- 
ing Magna Charta, acting, it is thought, rather from re- 
venge than from patriotism. “For his disloyalty unto 
his natural Prince,” says Godwin, “he was worthily ex- 
communicate, and might not be absolved before he had 
paid unto the Pope a thousand marks, and to his legate 
one hundred. For all these hindrances, he and J 

Bishop of Wells, laying their purses together, built a 
goodly hospital at Wells: moreover, he erected a chan- 
try in his church of Lincoln. I have seen a copy of a 
will made by him in 1211, in which, beside many great 
legacies to his friends and kindred, he bequeathed to good 
uses above 5000 marks. He lived long after, to wit, until 
Feb, 7, 1234, and was buried in his own church,” — 


Catalogue of the Bishops of England, edit. 1615, p. 297.] 


Sir Samuel Romilly.—Can you give me any in- 
formation respecting the place of burial of Sir 
Samuel Romilly, who died Nov. 2, 1818? or 
oblige me with a copy of any monumental inscrip- 
tion there may be to his memory, 

A Country Reaper WHO REMEMBERS 
Samvet. 
H—— Hall. 


[The remains of Sir Samuel Romilly were removed on 
Friday, Nov. 6, 1818, from Russell Square, for interment 
(parenent to his will) in the vault of Lady Romilly’s 

ther at Knill, in Herefordshire, whither the remains of 
Lady Romilly had been previously conveyed; and on the 
1lth both were interred at the same time. We have not 
met with a copy of his epitaph; but the inscriptions on 
the family vault, previous to the interment of Sir Samuel, 
are given in the Gentleman's Magazine, vol. 1xxxviii. 
pt. ii. p. 635. It is a singular circumstance, that in the 
parish church of St. Bride, Fleet Street, there is a sim 
undecorated tablet placed against the wall, with an in- 
scription on it to the memory of Mr. Isaac Romilly, F.R.S., 
who was the uncle of Sir Samuel, and who died, in 1759, 
of a broken heart, seven days after the decease of a be- 
loved wife. 


Westminster Plays.—How long have the Queen's 
Scholars of Westminster been in the habit of per- 
forming one of Terence’s Plays before the Christ- 
mas holidays? Have they always played Terence 
exclusively ? Have the Prologues and Epilogues, 
which are always understood to refer to passing 
events, been collected and published? If so, 
where ? 

Lastly, Is the custom peculiar to Westminster, 
or has it ever existed at Eton, Winchester, or an 
other of the public schools ? w.P a 


[This custom is probably as old as the School which was 
founded by Elizabeth, in whose honour the Founder’s Day, 
November 17, was, until within a very few years, observ 
as a holiday. A correspondent has shown (1* 8. xii 
494.) that on some occasions Seneca’s Tragedies have been 
acted at Westminster. The Prologues and Epilogues have 
never yet been collected and published; but it is under- 
stood that the present Head Master, who, though not an 
« old Westminster,” is one in spirit, is preparing such a 
collection. We believe English Plays were formerly 

layed occasionally both at Harrow and Winchester. 
The subject of Plays at Schools is one which has never 
been treated at length, but well deserves attention. There 
are numbers of modern Latin Dramas existing written 
expressly for such performances. ] 
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Replies. 
SOUTHEY’S COWPER, 
§. iv. 101. 152.) 


8. R. M. did not advert that the American re- 

ints of the Private Corr ‘Pp denc of Ci per, 
issued by Dr. Johnson, alone were in my mind. 
The Philadelphia and the Boston impressions were 
each a single volume ; the former, 385 pp. 8vo., the 
latter, 312 pp. 12mo. Considering the mania for 
compression, long so prevalent among publishers 
in this country, it would be natural enough to 
infer that the English work (unseen by me as yet) 
could not well fall short of two in extent. The 
hint of my respondent touching the bibliograph 
of Cowper's writings in the United States shall 
receive attention at an early day; meanwhile the 
Bibliotheca Americana of O. A. Roonbach (from 
1820 to 1852), with a Supplement extending three 
years later, may contain what will imperfectly 
meet his inquiry; provided those volumes are to 
be found with London booksellers. 

But, alas! the reply of S. R. M. touches not at 
all upon that which makes the gist of my diffi- 
eulty. Would that it had; or that some evidence 
were furnished me from some quarter where it 
had received attention, that another mind (if no 
more) at least, on that side the water, had not 
escaped the maze of wonder which still enwraps 
my own. It is pleasant to be so easily enabled to 
correct my first statement as to Mr. Southey’s 
near approach to “ completeness.” ‘To correct is 
to intensify, of course ; and to mention four-fifths 
of the Johnson series as taken, so far as then exa- 
mined, was a figure too small indeed by far. That 
approach was to the very verge of completeness, 
though who, from the expressions of Mr. S., and 
of connected with him, would ever infer so 
much? My collating, since writing before, has 
been pursued to the end: the totality of letters in 
the collection just named is two hundred and 
twenty-three ; and the editor's inclusion of the 
entire body, here or there, in his fifteen vols., 
might be called complete, but for two exceptions. 
The proportion, then, of that forbidden fruit which 
the salutary fear of the law before his eyes kept 
him from seizing, was — though not very easy for 
arithmetic exactly to hit —- somewhat more than 
an hundred and tenth ; surely a homeo- 
pathic measure, when set against the whole 

ered orchard! Who is not curious to know 

ose exceptions? One, a letter to Mr. King 
(Sept. 23, 1791), the husband of Cowper's cor- 
respondent, not elsewhere addressed in the volume, 
this only a brief and anxious inquiry after 

the health of his lady. The other is to John 
Newton (Dec. 1, 1789), Bohn, in his late issue, 
recovers this last, and takes no notice of the other. 
Of the d total derived from Dr. Johnson, as 


above given, an hundred and fifteen letters appear 


in that supplemental volume (the 15th), which one 
is led to deem the last in-gathering of materials 
received too late for their proper place. Some 
few are wrought into the Memoir, and not again 
repeated; while the residue he who will seek 
may find in their chronological position, vols. iv. 
to vii. and the last part of vol. iii. 

Mrs. King, before referred to, was one of the 
circle of correspondents unknown to Mr. Hayley 
and to his collection ; the only such case indeed. 
Her letters, some thirty in number, first saw the 
light in Dr. Johnson’s pages, and make nearly a 
seventh part of that interdicted book, the with- 
holding of which explains “ wherefore the present 
edition is not complete ” (the opening words of Mr. 
Southey’s preface). Fancy, then, the amazement 
with which we open upon the following note at 
that point in the Memoir (1786), where Mrs. K. 
is first ushered in as having been a correspondent 
of the deceased brother: —“ The Rev. Dr. Gor- 
ham of Maidenhead, to whom appertain at this 
time” the aforesaid letters, “has obligingly en- 
abled Mr. S. to print them from the originals cor- 
rectly and without mutilation, adding to them two 

et unpublished.” But for thirteen years these 
letters ad been in all hands, and whence did Dr. 
J. print them, if not from the originals? He an- 
ticipated Mr. S. thus long; moreover, his heirs 
have disposed of these letters, and very many 
more, to a publishing house uncordial to himself, 
which notifies any similar firm that it will use 
them at its peril ! 

Enough has been said of the discordant tone of 
Mr. Southey’s preface. Mr. Bohn, following suit 
while he had got for a song the “ Private Corre- 
spondence,” allows that “still it could not be 
omitted in a complete edition of the author’s works” 
(the copyright must have expired within those 
seventeen years), “ and is therefore”"— mark now 
what follows, —“ so far as it was deemed of value, 
included in the Memoir or the Supplementary * 
volume.” To mystify the reader, one might fear, 
was the very end aimed at. They are to be in- 
cluded for completeness’ sake ; but stay — so far 
only as they are deemed of value in the publish- 
er’s eyes, whose judgment in the case nobody asks 
for, and with whom, by his own showing, valuc is 
not the rule of decision. As to that same valua- 
tion, it may suffice to say that Messrs. Baldwin 
and Cradock would fain have had them (as the 
ag ws of Mr. S. cannot conceal), and negotiated 
‘or them long, but in vain. The American agent at 
New York for the edition of 1837 (whose notice, 
directly upon its being received, is before me) 
brings up the rear. He, too, opens with the ad- 
mission that “the present edition, though con- 
taining all the available matter that could be 
collected, is not complete, because there is a cer- 


Pas, there any volume thus styled in Mr. Bohn’s edi- 
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tain series of co ndence which is copyright.” 
This is “the so-called Private Correspondence,” 
&ec.,—the same repeated tale. He then adds, 
amusingly enough, that “the editorial labours of 
Dr. Southey ae the spirit [!] of that corre- 
spondence, so that the reader loses in reality no- 
ing.” But the finale of the whole argument is, 
there need not be “the spirit” of a correspond- 
ence whose veritable corpus is found ; nor can there 
be “extracting,” where there is scarcely the pre- 
tence of any residuum left behind. He who will 
but glance over these several announcements —the 
pains of very few minutes —if he is able to give 
credit to the writer’s faithfulness in a very sim- 
ple, though drudging service, has not well an 
choice of verdict. He will be ready to say that all 


the salvos as to what the edition in question con-" 


tains or does not, how far the editor’s hands were 
free or were fettered, are of no significance at all. 
And here the question may safely be left. From 
what this harmless bugbear of a copyright did not 
restrain Mr. S. has been shown —may it not be 
said —to ademonstration ? From what it did, un- 
riddle me who can. HarvaRDIENSsIs. 


BULL-BAITING: BULL-RINGS. 
(2™ iv. 460.) 


The cruel practice of bull-baiting was continued 
annually, on St. Thomas's Day, in the market- 
place of the quaint old town of Wokingham, Berks, 
so lately as 1821. In 1822, upon the passing of 
the Act against Cruelty to Animals, the corpora- 
tion resolved on abolishing the custom. The al- 
derman (as the chief magistrate is called there) 
went with his officers in procession, and solemnly 
pulled up the bull-ring, which had from imme- 
morial time been fixed in the market-place. The 
bull-baiting at Wokingham was regarded with 
no ordinary attachment by “the masses ;” for, 
besides the love of “ sport,” however barbarous, 
which is deeply-rooted in the popular mind, it was 
here connected with something more solid, viz. 
the Christmas dinner. In 1661 George Staverton 
gave by will, out of his Staines house, after the 
death of his wife, four pounds to buy a bull, for 
the use of the poor of Wokingham arish, to be 
increased to six pounds after the death of his 
wife and her daughter, the bull to be baited, and 
then cut up, “one poor’s piece not exceeding 
another’s in bigness.” Staverton must have been 
an amateur of the bull-bait; for he exhorts his 
wife, if she can spare her four pounds a-year, to 
let the poor have the bull at X"“* next after his 
decease, and so forward. Great was the wrath of 
the populace in 1822 at the loss, not of the beef, 
— for the corporation duly distributed the meat 
— but of the baiting. They vented their rage 
for successive years in occasional breaches of the 


. They found out, often informed by the 
— farmer or butcher, where the de- 
voted animal was domiciled; proceeded at night 
to liberate him from stall or meadow, and to 
chase him across the country with all the noi 
accompaniments imaginable. So long was this 
feeling kept alive, that thirteen years afterwards, 
viz. in 1835, the mob broke into the place where 
one of the two animals to be divided was abiding, 
and baited him, in defiance of the authorities, in 
the market-place; one enthusiastic amateur, tra- 
dition relates, actually lying on the ground and 
seizing the miserable brute by the nostril, more 
canino, with his own human teeth! This was not 
to be endured, and a sentence of imprisonment in 
Reading Gaol cooled the ardour of the ringleaders, 
and gave the coup de grace to the sport. The 
bequest of Staverton now yields an income of 20/., 
and has for several years past been appropriated 
to the purchase of two bulls. The flesh is di- 
vided, and distributed annually on St. Thomas's 
Day, by the Alderman, Churchwardens, and Over- 
seers, to nearly every poor family (between 200 
and 300), without regard to their receiving paro- 
chial relief. The produce of the offal and hide is 
laid out in the purchase of shoes and stockings 
for the poor women and children. The bulls’ 
tongues are recognised by courtesy as the ae 
site of the Alderman and Town Clerk. R. W. 

Reading. 


Wells, Somerset, was notorious for bull baiting, 
but the practice was very properly abolished about 
twenty years ago. The animal, after being driven 
through the streets, and hounded almost to mad- 
ness, was tied to a large iron ring in the market- 
place, and there “baited” by dogs of the strongest 
and most ferocious kind. Numerous persons came 
from considerable distances to witness the sport, 
as it was called, and serious accidents sometimes 
happened in the course of the barbarous amuse- 
ment. It was by no means a modern practice in 
Wells, as will be seen from the following extract 
from one of the old “ Sessions books” (it occurs 
A.D. 1676) : 


“ Forasmuch as evidence hath been given to this Court 
this psent Sessions, that one Israel Peirce and William 
Bateson (togeather wt" many other persons as yett vn- 
knowne to the Court) did, in or about a month or two 
last past, in an vynlawfull and riotous manner assemble 
themselves, And one Bull of W™ Coward, Esq", Recorder 
of the said Citty or Burrough, in a violent manner did 
chase, drive, and hound w** dogges in and through sev’all 
of the streets of the said Citty or Burrough, nott only to 
the great disturbance, terror, and affrightinge of many of 
his Mat’s subjects inhabitinge and residinge w**in the 
said Citty or Burrough, who were thereby in danger of 
beinge hurte by the said Bull, but against the peace of 
o’r Sou’aigne Lorde the Kinge, &c.;—— This Courte doth 
therfore thincke fitt, and accordingly order, that the said 
Israel Peirce and William Bateson be taken and broughte 
before some one or more of his Mat’: justices of the peace 
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w'tin the said Citty or Burrough, and by him or them 
bound over wt sufficient sureties to the next generall 
sessions to be held for the said Citty or burrough to an- 
swer such matters of misdemeant as on his Mat” behalfe 
shalbee objected agst them on the said offence; and in 
the meantyme should bee of the good behaviour. And 
doth further order, that if bothe or either the said parties 
being taken as afores‘ shall refuse sureties herein, con- 
trarie to this order, that such partie or parties soe re- 
fuseinge shalbee by such justice or justices comitted to 
kh. to remayne vntill he shalbe from thence 
by due course of law. P. Cur.” 
NA. 


KIMMERIDGE COAL MONBY. 
(2* S. iv. 473.) 


From some experience of these curious relics of 
the past, I may presume to call in question the 
correctness of Dr. Buckland’s opinion concerning 
them; nor do I think that he ever published a 
line on the subject. The so-called coal money is 
certainly found sometimes in connexion with frag- 
ments of Roman pottery, but not so as to indicate 
anything but accidental proximity. -The large 
quantity of it that has been occasionally found 
in one spot forbids the idea that each disc was 
turned for the purpose of forming a block for 
moulding the hollow feet of earthenware vessels, 
for so I understand the Dean’s hypothesis, Surely 
this might have been effected by simpler means. 
I am acquainted. with several private collections 
of antiquities in Dorsetshire, where of course the 
coal wee | is a well-known object of interest ; 
but never have I seen, nor ever heard of a speci- 
men like that alluded to by A. A. There can be 
no doubt that the author of the paper in The Ar- 
cheologia on these articles was right when he de- 
scribed them as the chucks or refuse pieces thrown 
off from the lathe, after the working off of rin 
and armille. Such rings have frequently been dis- 
covered, and I have seen a blundered piece of the 
material, showing a portion of a ring imperfectly 
formed, attached to part of the circumference of 
the disc, which had evidently fractured in the 
— of turning. I once showed some of these 

ises to a Tonbridge turner, who immediately 
pronounced what their real nature was, and in my 
presence turned a ring from a block of the same 
material ; thus producing a very good specimen of 
modern “coal money” as an illustration of an- 
cient art, in the fabrication of an object that has 
puzzled many a learned antiquary. W.S. 

Hastings. 


Replies ta Minor Queries, 
J. Jackson of Cambridge (2™ §. ii, 171.) —I 


have lately observed your communication as to J+ 


Jackson, principal bass singer for forty-five years 
at Trinity College, Cambridge. 


I know not to what d you may be interested; 
therefore I think it right to mention that what 
appears to be the original drawing (well printed) 
of him is in my possession; also his epitaph, of 
twenty lines, written by himself. 

Under the portrait is written, “ J. Jackson, 
45 years singer at Trin. Coll. > Cambridge. 
Harding, delineavit et donavit.” ‘This came to 
me, with some paintings, and also caricatures and 
other portraits of some of the University notables, 
on the decease of a lady who was the only daughter 
of a gentleman who resided in Cambridge. 

Rp. 

Melford, near Sudbury, Suffolk. 


Robert Courthose (2™ 8. iv. 453.) — This unfor- 
tunate prince had two sons. The elder, William, 
Earl of Flanders, surnamed the Miser, was slain 
in battle in 1128, leaving Theodorick, his compe- 
titor, in possession of the earldom. He was twice 
married : first to Sibil, daughter of Fulk, Earl of 
Anjou, who was divorced from him, and married 
to the above-named Theodorick. He subse- 
quently married Joan, daughter of Humbert, Earl 
of Morienne; but left no issue by either wife. 

Henry, the second son of Robert, was acci- 
dentally killed in the New Forest. 

I have seen the two lines of the epitaph to 
which A. C. M. refers written thus : — 

“ Hic jacet Tom Shorthose ; 
Sine tomb, sine sheep, sine riches ; 
Qui vixit sine gown, sine cloak, 
Sine shirt, sine breeches.” 
J. K. R. W. 


William Primatt 8. iv. 613.) —I 
that the person of this name, of whom C. H. & 
Tompson Coorer make inquiries, was rector of 
West Walton, Norfolk, to which he was pre- 
sented by Lord Colerain in 1729; and he was 
aged sixty-eight when he died, which I think was 
in 1762. He had two children: the Rev. Hum- 
phrey Primatt, D.D., who died 1774, without 
issue; and William, buried at Shenley, Bucks, 
July 3, 1771, aged thirty-seven, having married 
Charlotte, one of the daughters of the Rev. Ma- 
thew Knapp of Shenley. There was no issue of 
this marriage. The Rev. Wm. Primatt, rector of 
West Walton, married Mary, daughter of Off- 
spring Blackall, Bishop of Exeter. If this is the 
person of whom inquiry is made, I can give far- 
ther information as to his father, grandfather, and 
great-grandfather. T. P. 


Clifton. 
Ignez de Castro (2™ 8, iv. 287. 399. 461.)— 


There is yet another author who has taken — 
for the theme of his tragedy — La Motte, whose 


Inez de Castro was parodied by Legrand, the 

French author and dramatist (celebrated for his 

ugliness) under the name of Agnes de Chaillot. 
Curnpert Bepe. 
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Mediaeval Maps (2™ 8. iv. 434. 478.) —It may 
save somebody some trouble to observe that the 
Mappa Mundi folio in the British Museum is a 
reprint or copy of the fac-similes of the Catalan 
Atlas given by MM. Buchon and Taster in tom. 
xiv. of the Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits de 
la Bibliothéque du Roi. I take the opportunity 
of ers you and the other gentlemen who 
have replied to my Query. M. A, 


Locusts in England (2™ §S. iv. 267.) — Living 
specimens of the Gryllus migratorius have not 
been unfrequently found singly in gardens near 
the sea coast. One I found at Yarmouth, in 1841, 
I vainly attempted to kill and preserve for some 
days. The G. gryllotalpa is, I Talave not found 
in Norfolk. E, 8. Tarror. 

Ormesby St. Margaret. 


Ambiguous proper Names in Prophecies: Death 
of Henry I S. iv. 202.) The story re- 
specting the death of Henry IV. in the Jerusalem 

hamber can be traced much farther back than to 
Fabian’s Concordance of Histories, since it is found 
in the Brute, both in the early MSS. of that Chro- 
nicle, as well as in the printed editions. By 
Thos. Elmham (prior of Couten and chronicler 
of Henry V.), the scene of the king’s death is, 
however, assigned to a chamber which he calls 
the “Bethlehem” chamber. Can this name be 
found elsewhere? The following verses, found 
in a MS. of his metrical Life of Henry V. (Bodl. 
MS., Rawl., B. 214.), contain his allusion to the 
subject : 

“ Annis millenis quadringentis duodenis 
Rex meat Henricus ad loca digna sibi. 
Cuthberti luce vite spiramen ab ymys 
Suscipit Altitonans Rex miserando piis. 
Ficta prophetia sonuit, quam vivus habebat, 
Quod sibi sancta fuit terra lucranda cruce: 
Inprovisa sibi sacra terra datur necis hospes, 
n Bethlem camera Westquemonasterio.” 


W. D. Macray. 


Bell Inscriptions from the Tower of Plumstead 
Church, Norfolk (2% §. iv. 430.)—I 
think I can suggest an emendation in the inscrip- 
tion, which will improve both its sense and pro- 
sody. Should it not be 

“Sanctorum meritis pangamus cantica laudis ” ? 


The vesper — from the Common of many 
Martyrs, in the Roman Breviary, is most probabl 
the origin whence the above line is derived. te 

ns 

“ Sanctorum meritis inclyta gaudia, 

Pangamus socii, gestaque fortia.” 
J. V. 
_ Was Washington a Marshal of France ? (2™S. 
Iv. 385. 441.) — Mr. Walsh, a well known Ameri- 
can writer, formerly Consul of the United States 
in Paris, in which city he is still residing, has re- 
cently asked information on this subject from M. 


Vaillant, Minister at War, and received from him 

the following reply : — 

“ No trace of a degree conferring on Gen. Washington 
the dignity of a Marshal of France can be found in the 
archives of this ministry.” 

But then P. S., a correspondent of the Wash 
ington Intelligencer, aptly remarks, — 

“ How does it happen that the portrait of Washington, 
ainted by C. W. Peale for Louis XVI., and sent to 
rance, where it was placed in the palace of the Tuileries, 

and brought back to this country by Count de Menow, 

and which is now in the National Gallery of the Patent 

Office, represents him with a badge of a Marshal of 

France? It may be that the broad riband of this picture 

indicates no such rank; and if not, what does it mean?” 


It may be remarked “ that the venerable C. W. 
Peale is the only gentleman now living to whom 
Washington sat for his portrait.” Ww. W. 

Malta. 


Early Tragedies and Almanacks (2™ §. iv. 106.) 
— Your correspondent W. W. isin error. He says 
that the first English Almanack made its appear- 
ance in 1673, from the Oxford Press. I have now 
an Almanack from another source, and of an 
earlier date. It runs thus : — 

“ Swallow, an Almanack for the year of our Lord God 
1668, being the Bissextile or Leap Year, and from the 
world’s Creation 5672; calculated for the Meridian of 
the University and Town of Cambridge, when the Pole 
is elevated 52 deg. 17 min. above the horizon. Cam- 
bridge: John Field, Printer to the University, 1668.” 

The above is a correct copy of the title-page. 
The book contains forty pages, and the size 18mo. 
Can any of your readers inform me whether this 
is the first Almanack from the Cambridge Press, 
and how long did it continue ? 

There was a Gabriel Harvey, a student at Christ 
College, Cambridge, born 1545, and died 1630, 
who was Proctor to the University. I find to a 
short description of his life the following note :— - 

“ Towards the latter part of his life he began to study 
Astrology, and finally turned Almanack Maker; he was 
an Intimate friend to Spencer the Poet and Sir Phillip 
Sidney.” 

He (W. W.) also states that the first tragedy in 
the English language is entitled Gortuduc, and 

ublished 1561. I find that the tragedy of Gor- 
luc, by the celebrated Thomas Sackville, Lord 
Buckhurst, and after Earl Dorset, was performed 
before Queen Elizabeth in 1561. Is this the same 

tragedy as your correspondent means ? 
G. Roan Woopears. 

Mile End. 

LCertainly. Gortudue is a misprint, —Ep. “N. & 


“ Peculiarities in Church Steeples” (2° §. iv. 
452.).— In answer to R. L.'s query, I beg to in- 
form him that there is a — — = Pr 

h which has an open belfry. It is St. Giles’s 
in’ the High Street, a very noble specimen of 
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Gothic architecture, the ter portion of which 
was built in 1466 b James IIL. The belfry is 
n at all sides, and contains a very musical peal 
bells, which are partially visible from the ex- 
terior. The spire, which is 161 feet in height 
and surmounted by an imperial crown, springs in 
four light and beautiful arches from each corner 
of the belfry, and is undoubtedly of coeval con- 
struction with the other parts of the tower. In 
fact I was informed, while inspecting the church, 
that the “ principal entrance,” the belfry, tower, 
and spire, together with a small chapel, were all 
built at the same period. I would, however, refer 
R. L. to Murray's Guide through Scotland, from 
which he will doubtless obtain many particulars, 
and which perhaps contains an illustration of the 
church itself. am not aware of any churches, 
besides those mentioned by R. L., existing in 
England, with this characteristic peculiarity. 
F. Lams. 
Silver Tankard (2™ §. iv. 207.) ; Goldsmiths’ 
Marks (2™ iv. 209.) —From Lucy's description 
it is not easy to say whether her Roman P means 
1592 or 1730; but a glance at Mr. Morgan’s 
Table of Assay Office Letters would soon enable 
her to judge for herself. And it may be acceptable 
to Pisaey Tompson and others also to know that 
the useful little manual is now published by itself 
as a pamphlet, at Bell's, 186. Fleet Street. P. P. 


The Proposal (2™ §. iv. 473.)—The three 
young ladies whose portraits are painted in this 
charming picture are the daughters of the late 
William Pearce, Esq., of Whitehall Place. One 
of them married the Rev. Walter Blunt of Wal- 
lop, Hants; another Sir Henry Dymoke, Bart., 
the Champion ; and the third Algernon Massing- 
berd, Esq., of Gumby, Lincolnshire. 

As these ladies are, I believe, all living, I ab- 
stain from narrating the incident which was the 
subject of the picture. G. A. C. 


Miscelaneaus. 
NOTES ON BOOKS AND BOOK SALES. 


If there be one subject of which more than another it 
may be truly said a little knowledge is a dangerous thing, 
that subject is Law. Yet that is just the subject on 
which everybody requires a little knowledge; but that 
little should be accurate. To furnish this universal de- 
sideratum we have now the most profound say of the 
present day,—one who, to use his own words, has in his 

th and in his manhood written much for the learned 

in the law,—now writing for the unlearned, and giving us 

a series of familiar letters on the Law of Property, its ac- 
quisition, transfer, &c., in which it is hard to decide 
whether they are most excellent for the deep knowledge 
of the subject displayed in them, or the plain and lucid 
manner in which that knowledge is conveyed. We are 
sure that every man who has any property, however small, 
will do well and wisely to make himself master of the 
Handy Book on Property Law by Lord Saint Leonards, 


which is the excellent | multum in parvo which has 
called forth these a 

At this pleasant season of song and carol, a new part of 
Mr. Chappell’s excellent Popular Music of the Olden Time 
will be welcomed in many a social circle. This eleventh 

which is devoted to the Songs, Ballads, and Dance 

unes of the reign of the Merry Monarch, is full of old 

and well-known favourites, from “ Here’s a health unto 

His Majesty,” “ Grim King of the Ghosts,” “ To all you 

Ladies now on Land,” down tothe “ Leather Bottel,” and 

all with their musical and literary history told with Mr. 
Chappell’s accustomed industry. 

Pressed as we are for room just now, we must dismiss 
in a few words the Second and Third Parts of the Second 
Division of Mr. Darling’s most useful Cyclopedia Biblio- 
graphica, which we are glad to find proceeding so steadily 
towards completion, and the Eighth and Ninth Parts of 
The Life of Sir John Falstaff, told by Mr. Brough and 
illustrated by George Cruikshank. In these two parts 
Cruikshank is as great as ever; the scene at Herne’s oak 
is as full of imagination and fun as anything that ever 
came from his burin. 


The following rare and curious Books were sold by 
Messrs. Soruesy & Witktnson on Dec. 15, and five 
following days: — 

Lot 3. Braithwait (R.) A Solemne Joviall Disputation, 
and briefly shadowing “'The Law of Drinking.” Frontis- 
piece and Plate by Marshall. Very rare, fine copy, green 
mor. At the signe of Red-eyes. 1617. 61. 8s. 6d. 

31. Proctor (J.) The Historie of Wyatt’s Rebellion. 
Black letter, first edition, very rare, fine copy in blue 
mor. Part of the first leaf of the text in MS Robert 
Caly, 1554. 42 

earne, the Antiquary’s copy, with his autograph sig- 
nature and note on the book, stating “It was always 
reckoned a book of great authority by such as are 
impartial and well versed in our English history.” 

69. Liber Regalis, (Sive Ordo et Officia Coronationis 
Regum et Reginarum Anglia, et de Exequiis Regalibus.) 
Very fine Manuscript upon vellum, written in the early 
part of the 15th century, and rubricated. 471. 5s. 

This is one of the most curious, authentic, and import- 
ant Manuscripts, relating to the Coronation of the 
Kings and Queens of England, which exists. It is 
quite surprising that it should be found in a private 
collection. 

71. Middleton (Thos.) The Triumph of Faith, a so- 
lemnity unparallelled for the cost, art and magnificence, 
in the Office of Sir Thos. Middleton as Lord Maior of the 
London, interspersed with poetry. N. Okes, 

13. 

116. Cicero, Tullius de Senectute. Colophon: Thus 
endeth the boke of Tulle of olde age, translated out of 
Latyn into frenshe by Laurence, de primo facto at the 
comaundement of the noble prince Lowys Duke of Bar- 
bon, and emprynted by me symple persone William 
Caxton, the xii day of august, the yere of our Lord 
mccocLxxxi. Cicero de Amicitia (translated by the 
noble Erle Therle of Wurcester). Exceedingly rare, a 
remarkably fine copy, unwashed, old russia, from the 
Merly Library, at the sale of which it sold for 2102. 275i. 

117. Dives et Pauper. A Compendyouse Treatyse 
Dyalogue of Dives and Pauper, &c. Title inlaid. Fine 
copy in russia, from the library of Sir M. M. Sykes. 
Wynkyn de Worde. moccctxxxvi. 

n this edition following the large device of Caxton at 
the end, is a leaf having on the recto a woodcut of 
the Holy Family, and on its reverse repetitions of 
the same cut, “Dives and Pauper,” as used on the 
first leaf. It is erroneously stated in Lowndes that 
the edition printed in 1493 by Pynson should have a 
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leaf at the end containing the “ Device of the Printer.” 
Such is not the case in the copy in the British Mu- 
seum, or in that sold here during the month of Au- 
gust last. 

127. Missale Ordinis Bti. Benedicti. Printed upon 
vellum, a remarkably fine a the one binding, 
brass bound and with clasps. Bamberg, per Joan. Sen- 
senschmidt, mccccLxxxt. 731 

A glorious specimen of early “Ty ography. The service 
for the Mass is in noble type, larger than the Psalter 
of 1457. It is preceded by an admirably executed 
painting of the Crucifixion. 

280. Johnson (S.) The Original Agreement between 
Dr. Samuel Johnson and Ed. Cave, bookseller, for the 
—_- of the first small edition (12mo.) of “ The 

mbler,” specially providing that the names of John 
Payne and Joseph Bougnet, “ are inserted as the persons 
for whom such edition is printed.” 1751. 102 

This most interesting document is signed by Johnson, 
and witnessed by David Henry and J. Hawkesworth. 

281. Johnson (S.) The Receipt of Samuel Johnson to 
Mr. Cave for the sum of Fifty Pounds for compiling and 
writing the Life of Rd. Savage, Dec. 14, 1743: also a note 
from Mr. Cadell, dated Bristcl, March 17, 1749, to Mr. 
Cave, stating that he had purchased a play from Savage 
for 51. 5s. 5d. 

In the receipt by Dr. Johnson, the date and amount are 

in his autograph, as well as, of course, his signature. 

540. Bible (The) and Holy Scriptures conteyned in the 
Olde and Newe Testament, translated according to the 
Ebrue and Greke, and conferred with the best transla- 
tions in divers languages, &c. Maps, old russia. Geneva, 
printed by Rowland Hill, 1560. 162. 10s. 

First and very rare edition of the Genevan version of 

the Scriptures, a perfect copy, with the exception of 
a few letters on the leaf, “To our beloved in the 
Lord,” which leaf is mended in the margins, as is 
also the title. This volume was once the property of 
the celebrated Dr. Wm. Dodd, who exchanged it for 
other books with the late Wm. Otridge, of the Strand, 
who presented it, in Nov. 1802, to the Rev. Weeden 
Butler, of Chelsea, whose autograph letter, then ac- 
nying the gift, is attached to the book. 

1138, France. Documents Inédits sur I’Histoire de 
France, publiés par Ordre du Roi (Louis Philippe) et par 
les Soins du Ministre Publique (M.Guizot). 79 vols. half 
bound in dark marcon morocco, contents of each volume 
lettered on the backs, and 4 vols. unbound; together 83 
vols, 4to.; accompanied with a large Atlas folio of the 

lans of the Battles for the Succession to the Spanish 

Throne. 607. 

1520. Shakespeare (Mr. William) Comedies, Histories, 
and Tragedies, published according to the true originall 
copies, the second impression with portrait by Droeshout 
on the title, and the Verses “to the Reader” by Ben 
Jonson opposite (which slightly varies from the copy 
given by Lowndes). Good copy, with a few corrections 
of the text, and interlineations in an old band. Thomas 
Cotes for Robert Allot, 1632. 127. 15s. 

From a note on the fly-leaf we find that this volume 
was purchased in Little Britain on the 14th of Feb. 
1649, the seller at that time warranting it to be per- 
fect, and of the best edition. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Book 

the gentleman by whom it is required, whose name and address 

are given for that 


Joun Browne's or Treatise of Glandules 
Strum: Swellings, with the Royal Gift of H 


AMatices ta Correspondents. 


sod with obliged by our correspondent's letter. 
Although we with his views, we are quite scnsible of the good 
Seeling which im to jwrite. 
Reavsn. Napoleon Bonaparte died at “ Loxewoop,” 

‘ay 5, 

+, the price, \ -» and it ma a 
booksellers. Thanks Sor your kind 

T. 0. Sires your We will try to bring it 
into operatio: 

Tar Ivpex ro ova Vorume (Vol. IV. 2nd Series) will be issued 
on Saturday next. 

“N published at noon Friday, and is also 
Panes. "The for Sramprp for 
Sw Months forwarded direct , the am (including the Half- 
yearly Invex) is lis. 4d., which may be Post O, Order in 

Messas. Bett ano Dares .C.; to whom 
also all UNICATIONS FOR THE n should be addressed. 


A few Copies only remain. 
Complete in Twelve Volumes, price 61. 6s. cloth. 


NOTES AND QUERIES 
SERIES THE FIRST. 
“ Learned, chatty, useful.” — Athenceum. 

Highly favourable opinions as to the utility ped interest of these 
Volumes, and —+ to be in them, nave 
expressed the rte: thenceum. era Gaze: 
tator, Dublin Review, 4c. The following is from of 
several similar notices in The Examiner : — 

“ Lite men, contusion after 64 are gone, will be taking in ee 
AND and the books that shall be hereafter will 

the richer for the odd and y- and rtant 
furnish to the authors who contribute Queries for 


Also, price 5s. cloth, 


GENERAL INDEX 
NOTES AND QUERIES 


FIRST SERIES, Vols. I. to XII. 


“ The utility of such an Index, not only to men of Jottens, but to well- 
informed readers generally, is too obvious to require proof, more es- 
pecially when itis remembered that many of these references (between 
30,000 and 40,000) are to articles which themselves point out the best 
=. of information upon their ve subjects.” — The Times, 

une 


BELL & DALDY, 186. Fleet Street ; and by Order of all Booksellers 
and Newsmen. 


Advertisement.|—Wuy Burn Gas 1n Daytime? 
APPUIS'S PATENT REFLECTORS diffuse the pealthal light 
of day into ail dark places.—Manufactory, 69. Fleet Stree 


GLENFIELD PATENT 
STARCH, 


USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
Axp Pronouncen sy HER MAJESTY'S 


LAUNDRESS to be THE FINEST STARCH | lustrated | ists sent on application. 
SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 


CHUBB & SON, 57 


AFETY for STREET DOORS. 
—CHUBB’S PATENT LATCHES | 
— onal atid neat keys, at very moderate | NETIC SEANCES and CONSULTATIONS 


ices. Fire-proof Safes of all sizes, ons 
for Acute and Chronic Diseases, their causes 


. St. Paul's Churchyard, 


HE SOMNAMBULE 
ADOLPHE DIDIER, gives his MAG- 


. and remedies, and on all subjects of interest, 
EVERY DAY, from I till 4.—19. Up; r Al- 
bany Street, Regent’s Park. Consul: by 


letter. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Ne 106., Jaw. 9. °58. 


INTERESTING NOVELTY. 
On the 1th, bs in One Vol., 450 pages, 20 photo- 
reographs, price 21s. 


TEN ERIFFE, 
ASTRONOMER'S EXPERIMENT; 


on, 
Specialities of a Residence above 
the Clouds. 


By C. PIAZZI SMYTH, F.R.S.S.L. & E., 
F.R.A.S. 


CORRESPONDING MEMBER OF THE ACADEMIES OF 
SCIENCE IN MUNICH AND PALERMO ; PROFESSOR 
OF PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY IN THE UNIVERSITY 
OF EDINBCROM, AND BER MAJESTY 5 ASTRO- 
NOMBR FOR SCOTLAND. 

Tus object in this ri was to 

ascertain fur observation can 

be improved, by eliminating the lower third 
part of the atmosphere. For the accomplish- 
ment of this purpose, a large equatorial teles- 
cope and other apparatus were conveyed in 

Mr, Stephenson’ yacht Titania to Teneriffe, 

in June and July, 1856. There—with the ap- 

proval of the Spanish authorities, the instru- 
ments were carried up the volcanic flanks of 
the mountain, to vertical heights of 8900 and 

10,700 feet, and were observed with during two 

mon 

ating posted meng phote- 

muoerap ere en by Professor Smyth 
at otal rons ‘points of the ascent, and they have 
been printed with great success, under the 
superintendence of James Glalsher, Esq., 

F.R.S., for the illustration the peak. Cor- 

rectness is thus ensured; « er 

wishes to enjoy the effects either of solidity or 
of distance, effects which are the cynosures of 
all the great painters, he has only to combine 
the two photographs stereoscopically, 

wil qualities are produced, 


List of Photo-Stereographs. 
lL of the Peak of 
12,198 


iffe, 12, 
ounta 
2. Voleanic Blowing- -cone” in Orotava, on 
the Northern Coast of Tene 
3. Peak of Teneriffe from Orotave, on the 


Northern Coast, 

4. Te = ome on Mount Quajara, 8903 Feet 

Hous’ in 
t 

6, Chit Floor of the Great Crater—s Miles 
in Diameter, and 7000 Feet above 


Sea — under Mount Guajara, 
7. Second Mate of Yacht observing Radiation 
Thermometers on Mount Guajara. 
&. Trachyte Blocks on Guajara. 
%. Breakdown in an Obsidian Lava Stream, 
on the Peak of Teneriffe, at the Altitude 
of 10,670 Feet. 
10. Malpays of Black Lava, 
r Al 

Cline vi iew of Alta Vista 
a the East — Altitude 10,702 F 

12, ala v ista Observatory, from the Northern 


ava Ridge. 
13. Entrance to the Ii Covers. in the 
mays of the Peal eneriffe, 


leight of 11,040 Fee 
Canariensis on the Sea-Coast of 


15. Young ‘Dragon Trees and Date Palm in a 
Cactus Garden near Orotava. 
16. Young Dragon Trees (Dracwna Draco) 
near Orotava. 
17. Dragon Tree Walk at a Palazzo near Oro- 


tava. 
1a, Cochineal Gatherers at Orotava. 
19. The“ Greet Dragon Tree" at the Villa de 
Oro 
20. Trunk “Of "the Great Dragon Tree. 
The Book, price 2s., and the Stereoscope, 
ne Sa, 6d., may be purchased of any Book- 
seller, ¢ ither separate y or together ; or will be 
transmitted, either separately or together, by the 
Publisher, on receipt af a Poat- 7 —4 Order 
payable at Charing Cross, to any part of the 
Kingdom free of postage. 


LOVELL REEVE, 5. Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden. 


Just published, price 


One Guinea, , 
ONTES DE CANTORBERY 
(complets, deux fort Volumes) traduits en 
de CH AUCER, par par le Chevalier 
CHATE ELAILN, Traducteur des Fab 
ay, avec un Portrait de Chaucer d’ apres 5 
rington sur les Dessins naux 
Calderon et H. 8. Marks, 
BASIL M. PICKERING, 196. Piccadilly, W. 


JUST READY. 


ARWICK CASTLE in the 
STEREOSCOPE. The Set, Post Free, 

for One Guinea. 

H. T. COOKE & SON, Warwick. 


SECOND EDITION. 

Just published, price Is., per Post is. id. 
HE DRY COLLODION 

PROCESS. By CHAS. A. LONG. This 

is simple, clean, and certain, and the 

resulting pictu: ares pe ossess the exquisite delicac: 
of the ne - of the Wet Col. 
lodion, and th istic texture of the 
Paper process. 
BLAND & LONG, 153, Fleet Street, London. 


Just published, Third Edition, Post Free, 6d. 


PECTACLES : when to weer, 
KJ and Hy 44 to use them, addressed to 
Chole Sight. By CHARLES. 


BLAND & LONG, Opticians nd Queen, 
Fleet t Street, London. 


DHOTOGR APHY. — MESSRS. 
T. OTTEWILL & CO., Wholesale, Re- 
and Export PHOTOGRAPH TIC APPA- 
Ratus Manufacturers, Charlotte Terrace, 
ek Road, London, beg to inform the 
Trade Public generaily, that they have 
erected extensive Workshops adjoining their 
former Sh and a ay now the largest Ma- 
nufactory in England for the make of Comptes, 
they are enabled to execute with despatch any 
orders they may be favoured with. — The Ma- 
terials and Workmanship of the first class. 
Catalogue sent Free on ap- 
Pp jon. 


RICE’S BEST PATENT 
COM ITES, ud. per Ib. nett cash. 

(No chegver kinds substituted for the best.) 
GENUINE HOUSEHOLD SOAPS, mote 

and lasting material, 46s. and 44s. 

ists. 


pap Soaps” are econo! 

— WHITMORE & ch apDoc K, Agents to 
“Price's Patent Candle Company,” and for- 

merly their oldest Servants, Bishopsgate 

Street Within, London. (FE 


EAL AND SON’ S EIDER- 

DOWN QUILTS, from One Guinea to 

‘en Guineas: also, GOOBE-DO WN QUILTS, 

from 8s. 6d. to 2is. List of Prices and Sizes 

sent Free by Post. 

HEAL & SON'S NEW ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE of BEDSTEADS and Priced 
List of BEDDING also sent Post Free. 


96. TOTTENHAM-COURT ROAD. W. 


ORGET-ME-NOT. — BREI- 
DENBACH'S Evertasrine Bovgvrr, 
ORGET-ME-NOT, presents a charming 
of all the § ring Flowers 
for their refreshing as w: vell as lasting odours. 
H. BREIDENBACH, 
PERFUMER TO THE QUEEN, 
578, NEW BOND facing Red- 
mayn 


Fourth Edition, Price Sixpence ; Free, Seven 
Stamps, on the Treatment and Cure of 
ONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, 
/ CHRONIC COUGHS, and all Diseases 

of the Chest and Lungs, by a new, novel, safe, 

and extraordinarily efficacious Mode of Cure, 
with plain Rules Diet, Habits, Ex- 

ercise, &c. 


DR. HALL, 1. Upper Gower St., Bedford Sq. 


HERALDRY. 
About to be published, by Subscription. 


N ALPHABETICAL DIC- 
TION ARY OF ABOUT s0,000 COATS 


ARMS 
BRITAIN and TRELAND., forming an 
tensive ORDINARY of BRITISH 
RIALS; upon an entirely Vew in 
the An S are systematically subdivided 
throughout, and so arranged in Alphabetical 
Order that the Names of Families, whose 
Shields have been placed upon Buildings, 
Painted Glass, Seals, Plate, Brasses and other 
Sepulchral Monuments, Sculptured or Pain 
Portraits, &c., whether Medieval or Modern, 
can be readily ascertained. By JO w. 
F.R.L.B.A., &e. 

* A Prospectus with a Specimen of the 
Work, which has existed in MS. for some 
years, may be had of the Author, 


Ma. GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 
LONDON. (W.) 


HERALDRY. 


Twenty-five more Names only are needed to 
complete the List of Subscribers required for 
the of of the 


RDINARY OF BRITISH 
ARMORIALS. A Prospectus and Spe- 
can be obtained from 

MR. PAPWORTR, 
l4a. Great Marlborough Street, W. 
The mode of is ib 
tion only. fterwards the ill. be 
doubles. 


HRONICLES OF THE AN- 

CIENT BRITES CHURCH, previous 
to the Arrival of St. Au ie, A.D. 596, 
Second Edition. Post vo. rice 5s. cloth. 


“ An excellent manual, containing a owe 
amount of information on a li 
known, and still less understood e recom- 
mend the volume to those who wish to know 
what were the religious institutions and ad- 
vantages of our remote ancestors.”’— Clerical 
Journal, August 22, 1855. 

“The ante of our early ee history 
has by some been considered one of great la- 
bour ; but little work, entitled chronicles of 
the Ancient British Church,’ has so collected 
the material from the many and various 
sources, and has so judiciously classified and 
condensed the records, that there is no longer 
this plea. We recommend the work not only 
to every student, but to every churchman who 
feels an interest in the early history of his 
church.” — Literary Churchman, June 16, 1855. 


Lendon; WERTHEIM & MACINTOSH, 
24. Paternoster Row, and of all Soeksetiee, 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
7 
HE SOCIETY OF ARTS 
PRIZE MICROSCOPES are are peculiarity 
well adapted for GIFTS, being of sufficient 
pore for general purposes, and unsurpassed 
jor quality at the price. 

Achromatic Microscope, two eyepieces and 
two objectives, in mahogany cabinet, with ac- 
cessories, 3/, 33. 

School Microscope, rack adjustment, 10s. 6<. 

Parties purchasing are requested to see that 
the instruments bear the name of R. F FIELD 
& SON, as the character which these instrue 
ments have obtained some 
makers to copy the tit 

Plates and Eile may be had ‘on ap- 
plication to 


R. FIELD & SON, New Street, Birmingham. 


A Se CHROMATIC MICRO- 
COPES.—SMITH, BECK & BECK, 

MA ut gat TU RING OPTICIANS, 6. Cole- 
ma Stre London, have Teoelved. t the 
Cou NCIL. ME DAL of the GREAT EXHI- 
BITION of 1851, and the FIRST-CLASS 
PRIZE MEDAL of the PARIS EXHIB. 
TION of 1855, “ For the excellence of their 
Microscopes. 

An illustrated Pamphlet of the 102, EDU- 
CATIONAL MICR( BOLUS, sent by Post on 
receipt of Six Postage Stamps. 


A GENERAL CAT ALOGUE for MARCH, 
18a, may be had on application. 
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